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ABSTRACT 


Although  a  variety  of  studies  have  been  developed  to 
determine  how  power  in  a  community  is  structured,  there  is 
little  agreement  concerning  the  conceptualization  of  power 
and  its  subsequent  measurement.  There  are  two  main  schools 
of  thought  about  how  power  should  be  conceptualized  and  how 
it  should  be  measured,  one  is  based  upon  pluralist  ideology 
and  the  other  on  elitist  ideology.  Each  school  has  a- 
different  concept  of  reality.  The  pluralists  see  power  as 
something  that  can  be  seen  by  many  people  (overt)  and  can  be 
measured  by  identifying  those  people  overtly  involved  in 
some  important  community  decisions.  Elitists  will  allow 
that  power  can  be  exercised  in  a  covert  manner,  and  may 
exist  even  when  not  actively  exercised  at  all.  People  who 
are  powerful  may  affect  decisions  through  other  people. 
Covert  power  is  more  difficult  to  measure,  but  may  be 
discerned  by  interviewing  people  and  gathering  their 
perceptions  and  their  nominations  as  to  who  they  believe  to 
be  powerful. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  literature,  it  becomes  evident 
that  the  method  which  is  used  to  measure  power  predetermines 
the  results.  A  particular  method  tends  to  measure  only  one 
aspect  of  power.  In  addition,  the  way  in  which  power  is 
conceptualized  influences  the  choice  of  methods 
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with  which  it  is  measured.  For  example,  if  power  is  seen  as 
overt  involvement  in  the  decision  making  process,  then  the 
method  used  to  measure  it  will  be  based  upon  reconstructing 
some  of  the  major  decisions  in  a  community  and  identifying 
those  people  who  were  involved.  In  such  a  case  those 
involved  would  be  identified  as  powerful.  The  covertly 
influential  would  tend  not  to  be  recognized. 

In  order  to  overcome  the  bias  inherent  in  the  various 
approaches,  different  methods  and  concepts  of  power  were 
combined  in  this  study.  Overt  and  covert  power  were 
operationalized  and  measured  in  the  following  four  ways: 

1 )  Meeting  one  of  five  criteria  of  involvement  accord¬ 
ing  to  written  documentation.  A  form  of  decision 
analysis  was  used  involving  the  reconstruction  of 
events  from  documents  and  the  identification  of  the 
individuals  involved; 

2)  A  person  who  was  perceived  by  others  to  be  powerful 
was  considered  powerful.  Using  a  reputational  ana¬ 
lysis,  people  were  identified  as  powerful  depending 
upon  the  number  of  nominations  they  received; 

3)  A  person  was  considered  powerful  depending  upon  how 
he  or  she  affected  the  outcome  of  the  event.  Using 
a  form  of  latent  content  analysis,  interviews  were 
examined  to  determine  how  people  contributed  to 
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the  outcome  of  the  event  (whether  it  was  in  an 
overt  or  a  covert  manner),*  and 

4)  A  person  was  considered  powerful  if  he  or  she  was 
nominated  as  being  essential  for  bringing  another 
major  sporting  event  to  Edmonton.  A  projected 
reputational  approach  was  developed.  Respondents 
were  asked  to  identify  those  people  who  would  be 
essential  for  bringing  another  major  sport  event. 

These  four  methods  were  applied  to  two  decisions  to 
bring  major  sporting  events  to  Edmonton  (the  Commonwealth 
Games  in  1978  and  the  World  University  Games  in  1983).  The 
object  was  to  determine  if  the  same  people  were  involved  in 
obtaining  both  events.  If  there  was  a  40%  overlap  of  people 
from  each  event,  then  an  elite  power  structure  was 
considered  to  exist. 

Three  of  the  methods:  ((1)  decisional  analysis, 

(2)  reputational  and  (4)  projected  reputational)  failed  to 
support  the  hypothesis,  whereas  (3)  the  latent  content 
analysis  of  data  support  the  hypothesis  with  a  41.3% 
overlap.  Further  results  showed  that  each  method  tended  to 
identify  and  emphasize  a  different  aspect  of  power.  In  this 
study,  the  method(s)  which  emphasized  overt  power  failed  to 
support  the  hypothesis.  The  method  which  identified  the 
covert  aspect  revealed  a  sufficient  overlap  which  supported 
the  hypothesis. 
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In  the  conclusion,  it  was  stressed  that  both  the  covert 
and  overt  aspects  of  power  should  be  measured.  If  both  are 
not  operationalized,  the  results  will  be  biased.  Both  the 
reputational  and  the  decisional  methods  should  be  combined 
to  determine  both  (covert  and  overt)  aspects  of  power. 

In  addition  the  results  from  the  latent  content 
analysis  revealed  that  there  was  sufficient  overlap  between 
the  two  groups  indicating  that  a  persistent  power  structure 
was  responsible  for  bringing  major  sporting  events  to 
Edmonton. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 


INTRODUCTION 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

A  variety  of  theories  has  been  developed  to  explain  how 
community  power  is  structured  (Agger  et  al  1964).  There  are 
essentially  two  underlying  ideologies  from  which  the  differ¬ 
ent  theories  are  derived.  They  are  the  pluralist  approach 
and  the  elitist  approach.  The  two  ideologies  depict  com¬ 
munity  leadership  structure  in  different  ways.  Briefly,  the 
elitists  believe  that  communities  are  often  directed  by 
small  groups  of  socially  or  economically  privileged  persons 
which  function  over  a  wide  variety  of  community  issues,  over 
extended  period  of  time.  The  pluralists  believe  that  no  one 
group  directs  the  community,  but  that  a  variety  of  groups 
arise  according  to  particular  issues  and  interests.  There 
is  no  single  power  structure  persisting  over  a  long  period 
of  time. 

Researchers  have  devised  a  variety  of  methodologies  to 
study  real  life  occurrences,  to  provide  empirical  support 
for  one  ideology  or  the  other.  The  methodologies  devised 
tend  to  support  the  elitist  approach  to  community  power 
(positional  method,  reputational  method)  or  to  provide 
support  for  the  pluralist  ideology  (decision  making  method). 
These  methodologies  tend  to  bias  the  findings  in  favour  of 
one  ideology  or  the  other. 
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The  intent  of  this  study  was  to  determine  if  the  same 
group  of  people  was  responsible  for  bringing  both  the  1978 
Commonwealth  Games  and  1983  World  Student  Games  to  Edmonton. 
A  combined  methodology  (reputational  method  and  decisional 
method)  was  used  to  identify  the  powerful  and  influential 
people  in  each  event  and  to  determine  if  there  was  any 
overlap  in  group  membership.  Past  research  has  been  plagued 
with  inaccurate  data  collection,  thus  resulting  in  an 
inaccurate  account  of  the  power  structure  in  the  community. 
A  combined  approach  was  used  in  an  attempt  to  overcome  the 
bias  in  the  methodology,  and  to  more  accurately  identify  any 
overlap  in  power  structures. 

Hypothesis 

This  study  tests  the  hypothesis  that  the  group  of 
people  responsible  for  bringing  the  Commonwealth  Games  to 
Edmonton,  was  also  responsible  for  bringing  the  World 
Student  Games.  Depending  upon  the  extent  that  there  is  an 
overlap  between  the  two  groups,  a  persistent  power  structure 
related  to  major  sporting  events  can  be  said  to  exist  in 
Edmonton . 


Delimitations  of  the  Study 

This  study  focused  upon  only  those  people  involved,  in 
some  capacity,  with  either  the  Commonwealth  Games  and/or 
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the  University  World  Student  Games. 

Examination  of  power  in  the  community  will  only  be 
studied  in  relation  to  the  1978  Commonwealth  Games  and  the 
1983  World  University  Games.  Only  those  people  involved 
during  the  initiation  stage  of  either  event  will  be 
examined.  The  study  may  not  therefore  reveal  all  of  the 
important  actors  in  either  of  the  events. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

In  addition  to  the  delimitations  mentioned  above,  the 
study  is  subject  to  certain  limitations.  The  limitations 
include : 

1.  The  researcher's  inability  to  gain  access  to 
certain  individuals  and  other  sources  of  data 
(meetings  and  documentation). 

2.  Accuracy  of  data  collection  and  analysis  is 
dependent  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  responses  in  the 

j  interviews. 

The  Definition  of  Terms 

Power.  Power,  conceptualized,  is  the  ability  of  one 
person  to  induce  another  person  to  do  something  he  or  she 
would  not  otherwise  have  done. 

Power  is  operationalized  in  four  ways  for  this  study. 
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First,  people  will  be  considered  powerful  if  their  names 
appear  in  some  form  of  documentation  (i.e.,  minutes, 
letters,  press  reports,  etc.)  and  if  they  meet  any  of  the 
five  criteria  of  participation  (as  stated  in  Chapter  3). 
Secondly,  all  of  those  people  nominated  as  powerful  at  least 
two  respondents  in  the  interviews,  will  also  be  considered 
powerful.  Thirdly,  any  person  identified  in  the  latent 
content  analysis  of  interviews  as  contributing  significantly 
to  the  outcome  of  the  issue  will  be  considered  powerful. 
Finally,  anyone  nominated  as  a  key  person  needed  to  bring 
another  major  sporting  event  to  Edmonton  will  be  considered 
powerful . 

Influence .  It  is  considered  to  be  synonymous  with 
power  in  this  study. 

Pluralist  Approach.  This  is  the  belief  that  key  deci¬ 
sions  in  a  community  are  determined  by  a  variety  of  indivi¬ 
duals  and  groups.  As  well,  pluralists  believe  that  these 
individuals  and  groups  are  from  a  variety  of  social  and 
economic  backgrounds. 

Decision  Analysis.  This  is  a  methodology  commonly  used 
by  researchers  to  study  the  overt  aspect  of  power.  Differ¬ 
ent  decisions  and  issues  in  a  community  are  examined  to 
determine  who  was  involved,  who  won  and  who  lost.  Results 
using  decision  analysis  support  the  pluralist  theory.  In 
this  study,  the  method  of  decisional  analysis  involves  the 
operationalization  of  power  as  being  evidenced  if  a  person's 
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name  appears  in  documentation  related  to  the  issue. 

Elitist  Approach.  This  is  the  belief  that  key  deci¬ 
sions  in  the  community  are  dominated  by  a  fairly  autonomous 
few  whose  interests  are  relatively  cohesive. 

Reputational  Method.  This  is  also  a  methodology 
commonly  used  to  study  the  actual  power  structure  in  the 
community.  It  entails  asking  informants  who  they  think  the 
powerful  people  are  (the  people  who  "get  things  done"). 
Results  using  this  methodology  tend  to  provide  support  for 
the  elitist  ideology.  In  this  study,  several  reputational 
methods  .  are  used,  including  one  equating  power  with 
nominations  received  in  interviews  with  informants;  latent 
content  analysis  of  interviews,  and  a  projected  reputational 
technique . 

Initiation  Stage.  An  event  can  be  divided  into  three 
stages  of  development;  initiation,  implementation  and 
completion. 

The  initiation  stage  constitutes  the  initiation  of  an 
idea  and  its  development  into  a  concrete  proposal  which  is 
accepted  by  formal  authorities . 

Basic  Assumptions  of  the  Study 

1.  Power  exists  and  can  be  measured. 

2.  The  behavior  of  the  power  structures  in  each  issue 
are  amenable  to  empirical  study  and  analysis. 
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3.  Combining  the  decisional  technique  with  several 
reputational  techniques  for  studying  power  will 
reduce  the  weaknesses  inherent  in  using  the  methods 
separately . 

4.  It  is  assumed  that  the  initiation  stage  for  the  two 
events  was  the  most  critical  and  important  stage. 

Significance  of  the  Study 

This  study  is  important  for  two  reasons;  firstly,  it 
is  theoretically  significant  and  secondly,  it  is  practically 
useful.  •  With  regards  to  theoretical  significance,  there  is 
little  agreement  as  to  the  distribution  of  power  and  leader¬ 
ship  in  communities.  The  debate  is  largely  due  to  concep¬ 
tual  differences  concerning  the  definition  of  power  and 
disagreement  as  to  how  to  measure  it  (i.e.,  to 
operationalize  it)  and  on  which  method  is  most  accurate. 

In  order  to  overcome  some  of  the  methodological  and 
conceptual  problems  found  in  the  study  of  power,  two  steps 
were  taken.  Firstly,  the  two  major  methods  of  measuring 
power  were  combined.  This  was  done  in  order  to  compensate 
for  the  opposing  bias  inherent  in  each  method.  It  was 
believed  that  a  more  accurate  measurement  of  power  would  be 
achieved.  Secondly,  three  techniques  were  used  within  the 
second  reputational  approach.  In  the  past,  researchers 
defined  and  operationalized  power  in  restricted  ways  which 
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tended  to  preordain  the  findings  about  the  communities  to 
which  they  were  applied  (Ricci  1970,  p.173). 

This  study  also  has  some  practical  significance. 
Although  researchers  do  not  agree  on  the  question  of  the 
distribution  of  power  in  a  community,  they  all  agree  "on  the 
importance  of  studying  leadership  processes  in  order  to 
explain  community  action  or  interaction"  (Walton  in  Aiken 
1970,  p.  443).  Research  has  shown  that  successful  community 
social  action  depends  on  the  appropriate  involvement  of  key 
leaders  in  the  community  (Vinton  1970,  p.  6).  A  primary 
justification  for  this  study  resides  in  the  fact  that 
knowledge  of  and  about  these  prime  movers  of  community 
change  is  essential  to  community  workers  responsible  for 
initiating  change.  Recreation  professionals  can  use  this 
knowledge  to  gather  sufficient  support  to  implement  needed 
and  worthwhile  programmes. 

There  is  still  another  important  need  for  the  study. 
People  responsible  for  certain  policies  which  affect  commu¬ 
nity  life  should  be  revealed  so  that  they  can  be  held 
accountable  for  their  actions.  Floyd  Hunter  expresses  this 
as  a  major  concern  in  community  leadership. 

. . .policies  on  initial  matters  affecting  community  life 
seem  to  appear  suddenly.  They  are  acted  upon,  but  with 
no  precise  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of 
citizens  as  to  how  these  policies  originated  or  by  whom 
they  were  originally  sponsored. . . .  There  appears  to  be 
a  tenuous  line  of  communication  between  the  governors 
of  our  society  and  the  governed. . . .  The  line  of 
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communication  between  leaders  and  the  people  needs  to 
be  broadened  and  strengthened  -  and  by  more  than  a 
series  of  public  relations  and  propaganda  campaigns  - 
else  our  concept  of  democracy  is  in  danger  of  losing 
vitality  in  dealing  with  problems  that  affect  all  in 
common.  (Hunter  1953,  p.  1) 

Lastly,  this  case  study  could  be  applied,  to  some 
degree,  to  other  cities  in  Canada.  The  Edmonton  experience 
should  sensitize  the  reader  to  certain  influences  and 
relationships  which  are  likely  to  be  found,  although  not 
exactly  in  the  same  form,  in  other  Canadian  cities  involved 
in  major  sporting  events  (e.g.,  Montreal,  Calgary).  In 
short,  acquaintance  with  what  happened  in  Edmonton  may  give 
some  indication  of  what  to  look  for  in  other  cities. 

Background  Information  on  the  Games 
The  Commonwealth  Games  and  the  University  Games  are 
major  international  sporting  events  which  occur  every  four 
and  two  years  respectively,  each  time  in  a  different  city. 
The  selection  of  the  host  city  usually  occurs  several  years 
before  the  event  is  to  take  place.  According  to  a  pre¬ 
arranged  schedule,  each  city  interested  in  hosting  the 
event,  prepares  a  document  (bid)  which  contains  information 
on  the  capacity  of  the  city  to  host  the  event,  and  the 
measures  the  city  will  take  to  ensure  success. 

Before  a  city  is  allowed  to  apply  for  an  event,  it  must 
compete  for  the  privilege  with  any  other  interested  cities 
in  its  own  country.  A  selection  committee  at  the  national 
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level  decides  which  city  is  to  be  allowed  to  represent  the 
country.  In  turn,  a  selection  committee  at  the  interna¬ 
tional  level  decides  which  country  will  be  allowed  to  host 
the  event.  Proposals  are  presented  to  the  appropriate 
selection  committees.  The  various  cities  try  to  convince 
these  selection  committees  that  they  would  put  on  a  more 
successful  event. 

The  bid  process  starts  at  the  community  level.  A 
person  or  group  of  persons  gather  support  at  the  city  level 
(business  organizations,  sports  organizations,  and  city 
councillors)  to  support  the  application  to  host  an  event. 
City  council,  especially,  has  to  be  convinced,  because  it 
must  authorize  the  bid  before  the  national  or  international 
organization  will  accept  it.  A  private  interest  group 
cannot  apply  to  host  the  Games.  In  the  case  of  University 
Games,  the  University  of  Alberta  also  had  to  sanction  the 
bid.  This  meant  that  the  Board  of  Governors  had  to  be 
convinced  of  the  value  of  the  games. 

Much  influence  is  needed  to  convince  a  local  council 
(and  even  the  higher  levels  of  government)  to  bid  for  such 
events.  A  large  amount  of  money  is  needed  to  finance  them. 
New  facilities  may  have  to  be  built  to  hold  the  various  con¬ 
tests  and  to  house  the  large  number  of  participants.  For 
example,  in  Edmonton  needed  new  facilities  included  a 
stadium,  a  fieldhouse,  tennis  courts,  velodrome  and  swimming 
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complex.  In  addition  to  the  capital  cost  of  the  facilities, 
a  large  amount  of  money  is  needed  for  the  operation  of  the 
Games.  The  University  Games,  which  are  twice  the  size  of 
the  Commonwealth  Games,  involve  at  least  4,500  competitors 
and  officials  from  approximately  100  countries. 


CHAPTER  TWO 


THEORETICAL  BACKGROUND  AND  REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

Conceptualizing  Power 

There  are  two  aspects  of  power  (overt  and  covert)  which 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  when  trying  to  identify 
whether  an  elite  power  structure  exists  or  not.  Overt  power 
involves  some  action  taken  by  a  person  or  group  to  achieve 
some  specific  goal.  This  action  can  be  readily  identified 
by  many  people.  Pluralist  theorists  attempt  to  measure 
overt  power  by  examining  the  decision  making  process.  Those 
people  actively  involved  in  making  the  key  decisions  within 
an  issue  are  considered  powerful. 

Bachrach  and  Baratz  (1970)  contend  that  those  key 
decisions  may  be  made  covertly  and  not  in  the  view  of  most 
people.  They  argue  that  not  all  of  the  powerful  may  be 
actively  involved.  Some  decisions  may  be  made  because  of 
the  expection  that  a  powerful  person  might  oppose  or  support 
them,  without  any  overt  action  on  the  part  of  that  powerful 
person.  These  powerful  people  mobilize  bias  in  favour  of 
certain  outcomes,  but  without  overt  activity  intended  to 
influence  the  outcome. 

Also  some  of  the  issues  of  importance  may  have  been 
kept  off  the  decision  agenda.  The  decisions  which  are 
allowed  to  be  made  by  the  overtly  but  less  powerful  people 
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are  relatively  unimportant  to  the  covert  decision  makers  who 
control  the  order  of  the  agenda.  Therefore,  bearing  in  mind 
this  covert  aspect  of  power,  the  people  who  are  seen  by  many 
to  be  making  the  decisions  may  not  actually  be  the  most 
powerful  people. 

Bachrach  and  Baratz  (1970)  refer  to  this  manipulation 
of  the  decision  agenda  as  non-decision  making.  Issues  or 
demands  are  kept  off  the  agenda  and  out  of  the  public  arena 
by  using  various  institutional  practices  (e.g.,  referrals  of 
problems  to  committees,  limited  hearing  at  a  meeting,  use  of 
rules  or  procedures  to  deny  a  hearing,  control  of  agendas, 
etc . ) . 

Decision  makers  try  to  mobilize  bias  in  favor  of  their 
own  interests  through  these  various  practices .  Some  prob¬ 
lems  are  organized  into  the  agenda  while  others  are  organiz¬ 
ed  out.  To  ignore  this  aspect  of  power  is  to  ignore  the 
covert  but  very  real  aspects  of  the  decision  making  process 
in  many  organizations. 

The  difference  between  overt  power  and  covert  power 
lies  in  their  relative  visibility.  Figure  1  is  used  to 
illustrate  the  relationship  between  power  and  visibility. 
Four  variables  have  been  used  to  show  the  different  combina¬ 
tions  possible  in  an  issue.  If  the  input  of  some  people 
has  a  significant  effect  upon  the  outcome  of  the  issue, 
these  people  are  influential.  Other  people  may  have 
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contributed  to  the  issue  in  some  way,  but  not  significantly. 
These  people  are  considered  to  be  non-inf luential .  In 
addition,  the  input  or  contribution  of  each  person  may  have 
been  visible  to  many  people  or  may  have  been  visible  to  only 
a  few  people.  A  cross-tabulation  of  these  variables  reveals 
the  different  aspects  of  power. 

Figure  1.  Type  of  Power  Based  on  Visibility 
Effect  on  Outcome  of  Issue 
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Non-Inf luential 
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An  individual  is  overtly  powerful  when  the  significance 
of  his  input  or  contribution  significantly  affected  the 
outcome  of  the  issue,  and  was  recognized  and  visible  to  many 
people.  An  example  of  this  could  include  the  actions  of  a 
mayor  or  businessman  in  their  attempt  to  gather  public 
support  for  some  proposal  in  which  they  are  interested. 

Cell  2  contains  those  people  who  may  have  contributed 
in  some  way,  but  who  were  not  considered  influential.  When 
a  person  has  been  visibly  involved  in  an  issue,  but  has  not 
affected  (influenced)  the  outcome  to  any  significant  degree 
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then  that  person  fufills  either  a  ceremonial  or  technical 
role.  The  technical  role  is  equivalent  to  the  "leg  man" 
role  as  developed  by  Presthus  (1964).  A  "legman"  is  a 
person  who  has  been  delegated  by  a  superior  to  fulfill 
appointed  duties.  People  fulfilling  a  technical  capacity 
perform  some  appointed  duty. 

A  ceremonial  role  refers  to  some  person  in  a  visible 
(sometimes  high)  position  who  is  involved  because  of  formal 
obligations  (e.g.  presiding  over  a  meeting  or  rubber  stamp¬ 
ing  a  proposal).  Such  a  person  may  be  visibly  involved  in 
some  way,  but  his  or  her  input  is  not  significant. 

Some  people  function  in  a  manner  which  is  not  visible 
to  many  people.  Only  very  few  people  are  aware  of  their  in¬ 
put  and  its  significance  to  the  outcome  of  the  issue.  These 
non-visible  but  influential  people  are  covertly  powerful 
(cell  3).  People  involved  in  the  non-decision  making  and  in 
the  mobilization  of  bias  belong  in  this  cell.  These  are  the 
ones  who  influence  the  issue  from  behind  the  scenes. 

Cell  4  contains  the  people  who  are  not  involved  and  do 
not  influence  the  decision  making  process  in  any  way.  The 
people  in  this  cell  are  labelled  the  commoner. 

Methods  for  Identifying  Powerful  People 
The  methodology  for  the  study  of  community  decision 
making  through  the  analysis  of  the  power  structure  in  the 
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community  is  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  Disagreement 
revolves  around  the  same  two  schools  of  thought  about 
reality.  The  elistist  theorists  believe  that  a  small  minor¬ 
ity  of  economic  influentials  control  the  decision  making 
process  in  a  community.  However,  the  pluralists  propose 
that  the  power  to  make  decisions  is  distributed  amongst 
various  diverse  groups  in  a  community.  This  belief  holds 
that  no  one  group  controls  the  decision  making  process  in  a 
community.  Each  school  has  developed  a  conception  of  power 
and  methods  for  studying  reality  which  tend  to  support  its 
belief.  They  include  positional,  reputational,  and  decision 
analysis  and  different  combinations  of  these  three. 

It  is  important  to  understand  the  limitations  of  each 
methodology  and  the  effect  these  have  on  the  results.  A 
number  of  studies  have  used  one  or  a  combination  of  methods. 
Some  of  these  studies  will  be  used  as  examples  to  show  how 
data  can  be  affected  by  the  method  employed  by  the 
researcher. 


Positional  Approach 

The  first  of  the  three  major  techniques  to  be  used  in 
power  structure  analysis  was  the  positional  approach.  This 
technique  was  used  prior  to  Hunter's  study  in  1953,  most 
notably  by  the  Lynds  (1929).  It  consists  of  extensive 
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lists  of  those  individuals  holding  the  greatest  number  of 

offices  in  political  and  economic  organizations  in  the 

community.  The  basic  underlying  assumption  of  this  approach 

is  that  those  who  occupy  key  roles  in  the  major  social, 

economic  and  political  institutions  of  the  community  are 

indeed  the  leaders  and  key  decision  makers  in  the  community. 

A  specific  example  of  how  this  technique  is  used  is  given  by 

Charles  Bonjean  and  David  Olson. 

Sometimes  indexes  are  computed  in  an  attempt  to  make 
the  procedures  even  more  precise.  Each  potential 
leader  is  given  a  total  score  consisting  of  a  sum  of 
scores  for  all  offices  he  holds.  Top  leaders  are  those 
with  the  highest  scores  (1964,  p.  279). 

One  variation  of  this  approach  was  used  by  Sayre  and 
Kaufman  (1960)  in  their  study  of  local  government  in  New 
York  in  which  they  described  the  major  positional  actors, 
their  characteristics,  their  goals  and  their  strategies. 

Another  important  assumption  implicit  in  this  approach 
is  that  control  over  important  community  resources  - 
economic  (large  firms,  corporations,  banks,  etc.),  political 
office  (elected  officials)  and  social  (status,  civic  organi¬ 
zations)  -  is  important  to  leadership  (Hunter  1953  and 
Wright  Mills  1963).  The  success  or  failure  of  this  approach 
to  the  identification  of  community  decision  makers  depends 
upon  the  degree  to  which  this  basic  assumption  is  valid; 
that  those  holding  positions  of  authority  actually  make  key 
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decisions  while  those  who  do  not  occupy  such  positions  do 
not  make  key  decisions  (Bonjean  and  Olson  I960,  p.  280). 
Another  problem  with  the  assumption  is  that  some  positional 
leaders  do  not  choose  to  or  are  unable  to,  utilize  their 
potential  (Dahl  1961  and  Polsby  1960,  p.  83). 

The  positional  method  is  very  seldom,  if  at  all,  used 
by  itself  in  analysing  community  power.  It  cannot  stand 
alone  mainly  because  the  assumption  upon  which  it  is  based 
may  not  be  valid  for  all  communities.  Position  is  not 
necessarily  equated  with  power  and  its  use. 

With  reference  to  figure  1  this  particular  technique 
tends  to  over  emphasize  the  ceremonial  and  formal  roles  of 
individuals.  It  fails  to  focus  on  either  the  covert  or  the 
overt  aspect  of  power 

Reputational  Approach 

The  second  approach  used  in  analyzing  community  power 
is  the  reputational  approach.  Floyd  Hunter  (1953)  is  iden¬ 
tified  as  the  first  to  use  this  approach  for  studying 
community  power.  This  technique  has  many  variations  but  it 
primarily  consists  of  asking  informants  in  a  community  to 
identify  and  rank  those  people  who  they  consider  to  be 
community  leaders.  Informants  may  be  selected  in  a  number 
of  ways,  three  examples  being;  1)  by  means  of  a  predesig¬ 
nated  panel  of  experts,  or  2)  by  selection  of  a  random 
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sample  of  community  members  or  3)  by  the  'snow  ball' 
technique  (ask  those  people  who  have  been  nominated  as 
powerful,  who  they  think  of  as  powerful).  In  the  final 
analysis,  in  the  determination  of  the  influentials  or 
leaders  of  the  community,  a  list  of  names  is  compiled 
consisting  of  either  those  individuals  who  received  the 
greatest  number  of  nominations  by  the  key  informants  or  of 
all  leaders  whose  average  ranking  is  above  a  certain 
arbitrary  level. 

A  couple  of  studies  are  reviewed  here  to  indicate  how 
the  reputational  approach  is  used.  Charles  Bonjean  (1963) 
in  his  study  of  Burlington  and  William  Form  and  William  V. 
D 'Antonio's  (1959)  study  of  2  border  cities  are  examined. 

Bonjean  (1963)  used  a  two-step  reputational  analysis  to 
isolate  a  group  of  community  leaders.  The  analysis  was 
supplemented  with  sociometric  and  interaction  data  to 
further  delimit  this  group.  An  executive  secretary  of  an 
established  community  association  was  asked;  "Who  are  the 
community  leaders  who  really  get  things  done  around  here?" 
(1963,  p.  273).  He  was  asked  to  rank  20  leaders  in  order  of 
most  overall  influence  in  a  variety  of  issue  areas.  Using 
this  list  as  a  starting  point,  each  of  the  20  people 
mentioned  was  contacted  and  asked  to  do  the  same.  This 
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process  was  repeated  until  more  duplications  than  nomina¬ 
tions  were  obtained.  Forty-five  people  were  interviewed  and 
their  agreement  resulted  in  16  community  leaders.  These  16 
came  from  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen.  The  scores  of 
each  nominee  were  tabulated  -  a  weight  of  20  for  first  place 
choice/  19  for  second  place  choice  and  so  on  down  to 
twentieth-place  choice.  Fourteen  of  the  116  received  a 
score  of  over  a  100,  and  2  people  had  scores  of  between  90 
and  a  100.  The  rest  of  the  people  all  scored  less  than  70 
and,  due  to  this  large  discrepancy,  were  eliminated. 

According  to  Bonjean  (1963,  p.  273)  most  reputational 
studies  stop  here  in  regard  to  reputational  approach.  His 
study  attempted  to  gather  some  extra  data  to  supplement  the 
approach.  The  leaders  were  asked  to  indicate  those  individ¬ 
uals  they  had  worked  with  on  a  variey  of  specified  activi¬ 
ties.  This  constituted  the  interaction  data.  It  indicated 
that  the  Burlington  power  elites  resemble  a  group  more  than 
a  collection  of  separate  individuals  acting  on  their  own 
accord. 

The  second  check,  sociometric  data,  is  a  ranking  of 
leaders  within  the  leadership  group  and  averaging  the  rank 
with  the  non-leader  informants.  This  supplies  an  average  of 
the  different  perceptions.  The  leaders  whose  scores  were 
approximately  the  same  by  both  other  leaders  and  non-leaders 
were  called  visible  leaders.  They  were  perceived  by  the 
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general  public.  Those  leaders  who  were  ranked  high  by 
visible  leaders  were  called  concealed  leaders.  They  may 
have  more  influence  within  the  power  elite  circle.  The 
leaders  who  were  ranked  higher  by  the  non  leaders  were 
considered  as  symbolic  leaders.  Bonjean  (1963,  p.  279) 
hypothesized  that  only  the  first  2  categories  possess  power 
and  the  third  category  has  low  relative  power. 

William  Form  and  William  D' Antonio  (1959)  used  the 
reputational  technique  simultaneously  on  2  cities,  one 
American  and  the  other  Mexican.  They  looked  at  the 
integration  of  the  economic  and  political  sphere  in  each 
city.  It  was  hypothesized  that  there  would  be  little 
difference  in  social  characteristics  and  participational 
profiles  between  the  economic  and  political  inf luentials . 

In  order  to  select  inf luentials ,  interviews  were  held 
with  "knowledgeables "  in  business,  labour,  education, 
government,  religion,  mass  communications,  and  'society'  in 
both  communities  (1959,  pp .  805-806).  These  people  were 
asked  to  list  those  who  had  the  most  influence  and  power  in 
the  community.  Business  and  political  influentials  were 
viewed  as  two  distinct  groupings.  Those  who  received  the 
most  consensual  nonimations  were  interviewed,  and  then 
further  interviews  were  held  with  persons  whom  the  influen¬ 
tial  themselves  named  as  influential.  Roughly,  40  people  in 
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the  economic  area  and  20  in  the  political  area  were  finally 
interviewed  in  each  city. 

They  found  some  integration  between  political  and 
economic  influentials  and  institutions,  but  not  enough  to 
constitute  a  cohesive  group.  The  responses  to  problems  in 
the  community  by  either  group  were  by  no  means  identical 
(1959,  pp .  806-814).  The  data  suggest  that  conflict  occurs 
not  along  institutional  lines  but  among  different  coalitions 
of  business  and  political  influentials.  These  findings  do 
not  support  the  elite  theory. 

As  with  the  positional  technique,  criticisms  have  also 
been  directed  towards  the  reputational  technique.  A  summary 
of  the  criticisms  follows: 

1 .  The  major  criticism  of  this  technique  is  that  it  tends 
to  emphasize  cell  1  (overt  aspect  of  power)  and  cell  2 
(ceremonial,  formal  or  technical  support). 

Essentially,  it  emphasizes  the  visibility  of  the  people 
involved  rather  than  the  actual  effect  they  had  on  the 
outcome  of  the  decision. 

Overt  involvement  does  not  automatically  make  a  person 
powerful.  A  person  may  be  overtly  involved  but  may  only 
contribute  in  a  very  small  way.  It  is  important  that  the 
contribution  towards  the  outcome  of  the  event  should  not  be 
neglected.  People  who  may  be  involved  or  contribute  in  a 
covert  manner  would  receive  more  emphasis. 
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The  reputational  approach  also  has  the  potential  to 
identify  people  who  are  involved  in  a  covert  manner  (cell 
3).  It  is  important  that  just  the  visible  aspect  of  power 
not  be  over-emphasized  at  the  expense  of  the  covert  aspect. 

2.  The  reputational  technique  assumes  and  reports  a  static 

distribution  of  power  (Danyger  1964,  p.  707  and 
Wolfinger  I960,  pp .  641-642).  This  assumption  carries 

two  implications.  One  implication  is  that  the  same 
people  are  held  to  be  powerful  in  all  issues.  This 
approach  does  not  take  into  account  special  issues  and 
the  variety  of  people  who  may,  and  do,  become  involved 
in  these  issues.  A  person  may  be  able  to  wield  power 
in  one  issue  area  but  not  another.  Therefore  it  is 
misleading  to  produce  general  power  rankings  over  all 
issue  areas  in  the  community  as  reputationalists  tend 
to  do. 

The  second  implication  is  that  power  distribution 
is  seen  to  be  more  or  less  permanent  or  stable  in  the 
community.  It  neglects  even  the  possibility  that  power 
may  be  redistributed  through  a  change  in  political 
administration.  So  decision  makers  are  assumed  to 
remain  the  same  from  issue  to  issue,  over  time. 

3.  An  a  priori  assumption  is  made  that  a  monolithic 
structure  exists.  This  assumption  materializes  in  the 
form  of  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy  by  asking  leading 
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questions  as 

to 

who  are  the 

"top 

ten" 

leaders  in  a 

community . 

No 

provision  is 

made 

for 

the  possible 

existence  of  varying  structural  types.  The  group  of 
people  selected  as  leaders  are  automatically  assumed  to 
be  a  'group'  and  not  just  an  aggregate  that  may 
coalesce  or  co-operate  on  some  issues. 

Studies  done  by  Rossi  (1950)  and  Dahl  (1961)  reveal 
that  informants  are  not  always  knowledgeable  and  may  have 
misconceptions  as  to  who  are  the  powerful  people.  Rossi 
found  that  Rej^ublican  politicans  complained  of  successful 
opposition  by  ethnic  groups  because  of  the  activities  of 
local  Catholic  priests  on  behalf  of  the  Democratic  party. 
Actually,  most  of  the  priests  were  Republican  (Rossi  in  R. 
Wolfinger  1960  p.  640).  Dahl  (1961)  found  that  a  number  of 
prominent  citizens  active  in  civic  affairs  were  not  able  to 
identify  other  decision  makers  in  the  same  policy  field. 

The  reputational  technique  when  used  by  itself  has 
specific  shortcomings  as  with  the  positional  technique.  The 
main  shortcoming  is  that  it  tends  to  measure  only  the 
visible  aspect  of  power  and  does  not  uncover  the  actual  use 
of  resources  to  gain  compliance. 

Decision  Making  Approach 

The  decision  making  approach  is  distinct  from  the 
positional  and  reputational  methods.  This  technique  is  used 
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to  gather  empirical  data  about  the  activities  of  the  members 
of  the  power  structure  in  the  community.  Empirical  data  is 
collected  from  documents  such  as  newspapers,  minutes  of 
meetings,  reports,  personal  correspondence  and  on  occasion 
from  participant  observation.  Interviews,  are  also  used  by 
some  proponents  of  this  method,  although  there  are  some 
dangers  that  may  occur  similar  to  those  associated  with  the 
reputational  approach.  The  decision  making  approach 
requires  the  researcher  to  select  a  number  of  community 
decisions,  or  at  least  some  of  the  more  important  decisions 
which  occur  in  different  issue  areas.  If  there  is 
considerable  overlap  between  the  lists  of  those  involved  in 
the  various  issues  then  there  is  a  chance  of  an  elite  group 
of  people  controlling  many  of  the  issue  areas,  thus 
supporting  the  elitist  ideology.  If  there  is  no  overlap  in 
participants  in  the  decision  making  process  then  the 
pluralist  ideology  is  supported. 

Dahl  (1961,  p.  66)  examined  three  issue  areas  in  the 
same  community  over  a  nine  year  period.  Fifty  people  were 
chosen  to  be  interviewed  according  to  the  frequency  with 
which  they  successfully  initiated  important  policy  over  the 
opposition  of  others;  or  vetoed  policies  initiated  by 
others;  or  initiated  a  policy  where  no  opposition  appeared. 
Information  obtained  through  interviewing  each  participant, 
examining  minutes  of  meetings,  newspapers,  witnesses  and 
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through  personal  observation.  Participation  in  each  issue 
area  and  on  various  decisions  made  in  the  areas  revealed 
that  only  three  leaders  initiated  or  vetoed  policies  in  more 
than  one  issue  area.  Dahl  concluded  that  a  pluralist 
structure  existed  because  the  people  involved  participated 
only  in  one  issue  area  and  not  in  another. 

Robert  Presthus  (1964)  also  used  the  decision  making 
approach.  The  reputational  approach  was  used  as  well,  but 
the  focus  here  was  on  his  use  of  the  decision  making 
technique.  In  his  study  "five  important  decisions  were 
selected  in  each  community  and  active  participation  in  one 
or  more  of  these  became  the  basic  criterion  of  individual 
power"  (p.  53).  The  criteria  of  important  decisions 
included,  the  sum  of  money  involved,  the  number  of  people 
affected  by  the  decision  (whether  the  interest  of  most 
citizens  was  roused,  or  it  was  important  to  only  a  segment 
of  the  community) ,  and  the  need  to  obtain  a  roughly 
"representative"  and  comparable  panel  of  decisions. 

After  some  initial  interviews  a  panel  of  decisions  that 
best  met  these  criteria  was  selected.  Presthus  rightly 
points  out  that  an  important  decision  has  several 
dimensions.  Decisions  are  composed  of  a  number  of  stages, 
some  of  which  are  relatively  more  crucial  than  others.  In 
his  estimation  the  initiation  stage  "was  more  critical  than 
the  implementation  stage"  (p.  54).  He  goes  on  further  to 
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differentiate  between  the  actual  powerful  people,  those  who 
initiate  decisions,  and  those  who  are  "leg  men".  Leg  men 
are  the  activists  who  implement  the  decisions."  "Decision 
makers"  however,  include  those  who  were  directly  active  in 
either  stage,  including  those  in  opposition. 

The  extent  of  a  person's  power  was  determined  mainly  by 
his  or  her  activity  in  one  or  more  decisions.  Whether  they 
were  considered  decision  makers  depended  upon  the  nomina¬ 
tions  given  to  them  by  other  active  participants.  All  of 
these  people  were  interviewed  and  asked  about  what  they  did 
and  who  they  thought  played  an  active  role  in  the  decision 
made.  This  moves  a  little  into  the  reputational  approach. 
Essentially,  the  interview  helped  to  specify  the  time, 
extent  and  involvement  of  each  individual.  These  lists  of 
decision  makers  and  active  participants  were  checked  against 
newspaper  accounts  of  the  decisions  and  other  documents. 
When  documents  are  used  for  the  analysis,  the  main  strength 
of  the  decision  making  approach  is  its  ability  to  distin¬ 
guish  overt  power,  and  technical  or  legman  functions.  It 
also  provides  for  a  more  realistic  viewpoint  of  power 
relations  as  a  fluid  or  changing  process  rather  than  fixed 
or  static  structure.  Even  with  these  advantages,  this 
approach  also  has  several  inherent  limitations.  These 
include  the  following: 
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1.  The  technique  only  takes  into  account  visible 

decisions  (overt  power,  cell  1,  and  cell  2).  It 
makes  no  account  of  the  fact  that  power  may  be  and 
often  is  exercised  by  confirming  the  scope  of 
decision  making  to  relatively  safe  issues 

(Bachrach  and  Baratz  1970,  pp .  7-8).  Participants 

who  are  able  to  keep  latent  issues  from  emerging 
into  open  controversy  are  overlooked.  The  tech¬ 
nique  does  not  provide  a  means  for  examining  non¬ 
decisions  (covert  power,  block  3).  According  to 

Bachrach  and  Baratz  it  is  erroneous  to  assume  that 
power  is  solely  reflected  in  concrete  decisions. 

2.  There  seems  to  be  no  objective  criterion  for  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  'important'  and  'unimportant' 
issues  arising  in  the  political  arena  (Bachrach  and 
Baratz,  1970  pp .  10-13).  Some  of  the  'important' 
issues  may  not  even  surface  because  of  some 
people's  efforts.  The  issues  that  are  left  out, 
are  at  times,  arbitrarily  selected  by  the  investi¬ 
gator,  or  else  respondents  are  asked  which  they 
consider  the  most  important  community  decisions. 

There  is  another  problems  which  occurs  when 
issues  are  selected  which  are  based  on  decisions 
over  competing  alternatives.  The  choice  of  such  an 
issue  predetermines  a  minimum  of  competing  powerful 
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groups  and  therefore  will  always  support  the 
pluralist  ideology.  A  decision  over  competing 
alternatives  automatically  means  that  at  least  two 
groups  are  present  and  are  in  conflict.  However, 
not  all  decisions  which  are  made  in  a  community 
involve  a  competition  between  alternatives . 
Pluralist  researchers  tend  to  overlook  these. 

3.  People  who  appear  to  be  making  decisions  and  thus 
appear  to  possess  power,  may  actually  be  performing 
ceremonial  or  technical  roles  rather  than  actually 
making  the  decisions  (Bonjean  and  Olson  1964,  p. 
281).  Without  additional  interviews  (and  therefore 
more  "reputational"  data)  this  method  cannot  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  overt  power  and  ceremonial,  formal 
or  technical  involvement.  The  method  also  has  a 
problem  in  that  it  does  not  reveal  covert  power. 
How  does  a  researcher  know  whether  a  decision  has 
been  made  informally  before  the  meeting  by  people 
other  than  the  one  who  is  seen  to  make  the  decision 
in  the  formal  setting?  Some  decisional  studies 
have  involved  interviews  to  ascertain  prior 
informal  acts  and  relationships  (Bonjean  and  Olson 
1964,  p.  281).  These  interviews  come  close  to  the 
reputational  approach  and  are  vulnerable  to  the 


same  criticisms. 
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4.  The  method  is  less  expedient  than  either  of  the 
others.  It  is  very  time  consuming  to  establish  an 
adequate  rapport  to  gain  the  confidence  of  people 
in  order  to  be  permitted  to  attend  the  informal 
meetings  necessary  for  participant  observation 
(Bonjean  and  Olson  1964,  p.  281).  For  example,  M. 
Burgess  spent  three  years  in  and  out  of  Crescent 
City  while  she  observed,  interviewed  and  partici¬ 
pated  in  community  activities  (1960,  p.  6).  Dahl 
(1961,  p.  336)  had  relied  upon  R.  Wolfinger  to  some 
extent  to  get  some  of  the  'inside'  information. 
Wolfinger  had  held  an  internship  in  the  office  of 
the  mayor  and  was  thus  able  to  get  certain  kinds  of 
information  with  which  to  check  with  information 
obtained  other  ways. 

Combined  Approaches 

Many  researchers  now  include  a  combination  of  tech¬ 
niques  in  their  study  of  community  power  (Freeman  et  al 
1963,  Jennings  1964,  Presthus  1964,  Schulye  1961  and  Scoble 
1961).  The  purpose  of  combining  techniques  is  to  have  one 
technique  compensate  for  the  weaknesses  of  the  other. 
Examining  decisions  by  themselves  is  recognized  to  overlook 
non-decisions  and  the  people  who  are  capable  of  keeping 
those  decisions  out  of  the  public's  view.  To  compensate 
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for  this,  the  people  who  are  visible  in  the  decision  making 
process  (cell  1  and  cell  2)  are  asked  to  provide 
reputational  data,  the  names  of  other  people  who  influenced 
the  decision. 

Through  this  technique  it  should  be  possible  to  uncover 
some  of  the  people  behind  the  scenes,  or  in  other  words,  the 
covert  participants.  Both  covert  and  overt  participants 
would  be  interviewed  to  see  what  part  each  participant 
played  in  the  issue.  By  doing  this  it  may  be  possible  to 
separate  both  the  people  who  essentially  play  ceremonial  or 
technical  (cell  2)  roles  in  the  decision  or  decisions  from 
those  who  actually  direct,  advise  and  influence  decisions 
and  to  identify  those  whose  influence  is  covert.  Thus, 
results  are  based  on  information  found  in  all  three  blocks 
rather  than  just  one.  Results  based  on  just  one  aspect  of 
power  are  biased.  The  other  aspects  of  power  are  ignored. 
The  failure  of  one  method  to  measure  one  aspect  of  power  is 
compensated  by  another  method's  ability  to  measure  covert 
power . 

The  reputational  approach  tends  to  uncover  people  who 
are  perceived  to  be  powerful  because  of  an  apparent  abun¬ 
dance  of  resources  (money,  position,  authority,  connections, 
etc. ) .  Thus  it  will  probably  fail  to  identify  individuals 
whose  interest,  energy,  and  sense  of  community  responsi¬ 
bility  propel  them  into  decisions 
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comparative  lack  of  resources  (Presthus  1964,  p.  424).  In 
Banfield's  (1953)  study  in  Chicago,  a  truck  driver  who 
managed  to  gain  the  support  of  the  community  was  very 
instrumental  in  the  outcome  of  the  decisions  concerning  the 
housing  issue.  Normally  he  would  not  have  been  considered  a 
powerful  person  and  would  not  have  been  included  on  the 
list.  Since  he  was  involved  in  the  decision  making  process, 
the  decisional  technique  would  classify  him  as  powerful,  at 
least  for  that  issue. 

Specialist  groups  are  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
decisional  technique.  These  groups  are  often  issue-oriented 
and  dissipate  after  the  issue  has  been  settled  one  way  or 
another.  These  groups  tend  to  possess  power  and  often  do 
influence  or  affect  decisions.  This  fluidity  of  changing 
issues  and  interest  groups  is  also  considered  by  the 
decisional  approach. 

By  combining  reputational  methods  and  decisions  or 
issue  analysis  methods,  many  of  the  criticisms  directed  at 
each  method  will  be  met  to  some  degree.  Most  importantly, 
the  combination  of  methods  will  identify  both  overtly  and 
covertly  powerful  people.  These  people  are  equally  impor¬ 
tant  for  accurate  reconstruction  of  any  possible  elitist  or 
pluralist  power  structures.  Both  types  of  powerful  people 
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Secondly,  prior  assumptions  concerning  existence  of 
monolithic  structures  will  not  be  made.  The  threat  of  a 
self-fulfilling  prophecy  is  reduced,  by  rephrasing  the 
questions.  Also,  assumptions  that  power  is  static  may  be 
avoided  by  examining  issues  at  different  times.  Partic¬ 
ipant's  involvement  in  different  issues  will  be  examined  to 
see  if  their  style  of  participation  and  their  power  changes 
from  one  issue  to  the  next. 

Thirdly,  the  expediency  of  the  decisional  method  could 
be  enhanced  somewhat  by  the  economy  of  the  reputational 
method.  The  reputational  method  can  easily  be  incorporated 
into  the  study  design  (Presthus  1964,  p.  423).  Some  of  the 
information  which  would  be  collected  by  attending  meetings 
can  be  obtained  through  interviewing  participants,  even 
though  the  information  gathered  will  be  affected  by  the 
perceptions  of  participants. 

One  of  the  major  problems  or  criticisms  which  remain  is 
that  of  the  subjectivity  of  the  selection  of  issues  and  the 
decisions  to  be  studied.  There  is  especially  a  problem  of 
determining  what  constitutes  a  non-decision.  There  has  been 
no  clear  and  objective  way  of  overcoming  this  problem  (Lukes 
1974).  It  has  been  suggested  earlier  that  participant's 
perceptions  of  what  was  important  could  be  used  as  an 
indicator,  or,  determination  of  issues  could  depend  upon  the 


interests  of  the  researcher. 
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Criticism  has  been  leveled  at  the  idea  of  important 
issues;  eg.  what  makes  it  important?  As  well,  there  is  the 
possibility  that  the  selection  of  issues  could  influence  the 
outcome  of  the  analysis.  One  possible  way  to  get  around  it 
is  to  analyze  an  issue  which  comes  up  more  than  once  (eg. 
downtown  development) . 

One  last  reason  for  combining  techniques  is  to  try  to 

reduce  possible  methodological  and  disciplinary  bias. 

it  is  plausible  to  suspect  that  some  of  the  reported 
findings  may  be  artifacts  of  systematic  disciplinary  or 
methodological  biases...  the  disciplinary  background  of 
the  researcher  tends  to  determine  the  °  type  of  power 
structure  that  results  from  the  investigation. 

(Walton  in  Aiken  1970,  p.  450). 

Walton's  study  reveals  that  method  and  conclusion  as  to 
power  structure  are  highly  related,  as  are  discipline  and 
power  structure  (i.e.,  sociology  and  political  science). 

Nelson  Polsby  (1980,  pp.  145-149)  argues  vehemently 
that  Walton' s  data  is  incorrect  and  that  he  had  misquoted 
other  researchers.  If  this  is  true,  then  another  example 
can  be  used  to  show  at  least  the  difference  a  method  can 
make  in  data  analysis.  Jenning's  (1964)  study  of  Atlanta 
used  two  approaches,  reputational  and  positional.  Although 
he  may  have  interviewed  the  same  people  as  Hunter  had  in  his 
study,  Jennings  (1964,  p.  194)  came  up  with  different  con¬ 
clusions  about  the  power  structure.  Jennings  based  his 
analysis  on  the  data  collected  from  influentials  identified 
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through  the  positional  technique,  and  not  on  information 
gathered  by  the  reputational  approach. 

Summary 

The  results  which  are  obtained  in  a  study  are  dependent 
upon  the  way  in  which  power  is  conceptualized  and  the  method 
utilized  to  measure  it.  Bias  was  introduced  to  many  of  the 
results  of  past  studies  because  of  problems  with  concep¬ 
tualizing  power  in  a  limited  manner.  The  method  which  was 
developed  to  measure  that  aspect  tended  to  predetermine  the 
results.  Many  studies  failed  to  identify  both  the  covert 
and  the  overt  aspects  of  power  and  they  failed  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  visibility  of  a  person,  their  formal, 
ceremonial  or  technical  role  and  their  actual  contribution 
to  the  outcome  of  the  decision. 

This  study  recognizes  that  power  should  not  be  concep¬ 
tualized  in  a  narrow  manner.  Figure  1  illustrates  how 
power  can  be  divided  into  four  different  aspects.  People 
who  are  influential  and  who  are  visible  to  many  people  are 
considered  to  be  overtly  powerful  (cell  1).  Some  people  may 
be  visibly,  or  overtly  involved  in  the  event,  but  they  may 
not  have  affected  the  outcome  of  the  decision  to  any  great 
degree.  These  people  are  visible  but  not  powerful.  These 
people  perform  purely  ceremonial,  or  formal  or  technical 
roles  (cell  2).  There  are  other  people  who  affect  the 
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outcome  of  the  decision  to  a  great  degree  and  who  are  not 
visible  to  many  people.  These  people  are  covertly  powerful 
(cell  3).  Covertly  powerful  people  may  not  even  affect  the 
decision  making  directly  (i.e.,  make  a  conscious  effort  to 
affect  the  outcome  of  the  decision) .  Their  mere  presence 
alone,  may  affect  the  judgement  and  actions  of  those  people 
who  are  actively  and  visibly  involved.  People  who  may  be 
covertly  powerful  may  be  much  more  powerful  than  those  who 
are  visibly  and  actively  involved. 

Each  aspect  of  power  has  to  be  operationalized  in  a 
different  manner  in  order  to  be  measured.  The  first  way  in 
which  power  is  operationalized  involves  the  identification 
of  those  people  who  were  visibly  and  actively  involved  in 
the  decision  making  process.  As  Robert  Dahl  contends,  those 
people  who  are  not  only  involved  but  also  triumphant,  can  be 
considered  powerful.  Essentially,  involvement  is  the  key  to 
the  identification  (or  measurement)  of  the  first  aspect  of 
power . 

The  second  way  power  is  operationalized  is  through  the 
perceptions  of  people  involved  in  the  event.  Each  indi¬ 
vidual  has  their  own  perception  as  to  who  they  think  is 
powerful.  Therefore,  people  are  considered  powerful  depen¬ 
ding  upon  whether  they  are  nominated  as  such  by  other  people 


involved  in  the  event. 
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Finally,  the  covert  aspect  of  power  has  to  be  opera¬ 
tionalized.  There  are  some  people  who  are  never  actively  or 
visibly  involved  in  an  event  but  who  may  still  significantly 
affect  the  outcome  of  the  event.  In  addition,  there  are 
people  who  do  contribute  in  a  way  in  which  few  people 
involved  in  the  event  may  perceive.  The  key  to  opera¬ 
tionalizing  covertly  powerful  people  is  by  identifying  the 
significance  of  the  person's  input  into  the  final  outcome  of 
the  event.  A  person  does  not  have  to  be  visibly  involved  or 
receive  a  number  of  nominations  in  order  to  significantly 
affect  the  outcome  of  the  event.  Essentially,  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  a  person's  input  to  the  outcome  of  the  event  deter¬ 
mines  whether  ‘a  person  can  be  considered  powerful. 

Three  different  methods  have  to  be  developed  in  order 
to  measure  the  three  different  ways  of  operationalizing 
power.  One  method  has  to  provide  information  pertaining  to 
those  people  who  were  visibly  involved  on  the  winning  side. 
The  second  method  has  to  collect  information  pertaining  to 
different  people's  perceptions  of  who  was  powerful.  The 
last  method  has  to  be  able  to  determine  the  significance  of 
a  person's  input  (whether  it  was  active  or  passive)  and  how 


it  affected  the  outcome. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 


METHODOLOGY 

A  review  of  the  literature  reveals  that  past  research 
projects  has  operationalized  power  in  only  one  or  two  ways. 
For  this  study  power  is  operationalized  in  three  ways. 
People  who  were  involved  in  an  overt  manner  were  considered 
powerful.  In  the  second  instance  those  who  were  nominated 
as  powerful  by  others  were  also  considered  powerful. 
Finally,  those  people  who  significantly  affected  the  outcome 
of  the  event  in  an  indirect  or  nonvisible  manner  were 
considered  to  be  covertly  powerful. 

Two  basic  approaches,  decisional  and  reputational, 
incorporating  four  particular  methods  (examination  of  docu¬ 
ments,  manifest  analysis  of  number  of  nominations,  latent 
content  analysis  of  interviews  and  projected  reputational) 
were  used  to  measure  the  three  different  aspects  of  power 
identified  in  Chapter  2. 

Different  sources  of  documentation  were  examined  to 
identify  people  who  were  involved  in  the  support  or  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  event.  This  method  measures  overt  power  (cell 
1  )  .  It  also  tends  to  identify  those  who  fulfilled  cere¬ 
monial,  technical  and  formal  roles  (cell  2).  The  major 
problem  with  this  method  is  that  it  fails  to  indicate  the 
relative  power  of  the  various  individuals. 
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A  manifest  analysis  of  nominations  also  tends  to 
identify  overt  power  and  ceremonial,  formal  or  technical 
roles.  However,  by  asking  for  nominations  associated  with 
specific  roles,  rather  than  just  for  nominations  as 
"powerful"  in  this  method  it  was  possible  to  discriminate 
between  those  overtly  influential  and  those  performing 
ceremonial,  technical  and  formal  roles.  Also  this  method 
does  provide  a  measure  of  the  relative  amount  of  power  of 
various  individuals. 

The  covert  aspect  of  power  (cell  3)  was  measured  by  the 
latent  content  analysis  of  interviews.  Information  provided 
by  the  interviews  was  analyzed  to  identify  instances  of 
non-decisions  and  the  use  of  mobilization  of  bias. 

A  fourth  method,  projected  reputational  approach,  was 
instituted  to  gather  further  information  concerning  people 
who  would  be  needed  to  obtain  another  major  sporting  event. 
The  purpose  of  this  approach  was  to  provide  a  further  time 
extension  to  determine  whether  the  same  people  (thus  showing 
a  continuous  elite  structure)  or  different  people  would  be 
involved.  However,  the  results  obtained  by  this  measure 
tended  to  emphasize  positions  (cell  2)  rather  than  individ¬ 
uals  falling  in  either  cell  1  or  cell  3. 

The  discussion  of  the  methodology  is  divided  into  three 
major  parts.  First  is  an  explanation  of  the  selection  of 
the  issues  which  were  studied.  This  is  followed  by  a 
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discussion  of  the  procedures  for  the  identification  of 
powerful  people  through  the  decisional  approach.  The  final 
section  includes  a  discussion  of  the  reputational  approach 
and  the  procedures  used  to  identify  powerful  people  through 
this  approach. 


Selection  of  Issues 

Two  similar  issues  which  occurred  years  apart  were 
selected  for  study.  This  eliminated  two  criticisms  plaguing 
past  research.  The  first  criticism  concerns  the  measurement 
of  static  power  and  the  second  criticism  has  to  do  with  the 
selection  of  controversial  issues. 

The  first  criticism-  arises  as  a  result  of  the  static 
measurement  of  power  which  is  found  when  examining  different 
issues  at  the  same  time.  When  power  is  measured  at  one 
point  in  time,  it  appears  to  be  stable  and  unchanging.  A 
false  interpretation  of  the  power  structure  would  result. 
The  people  or  groups  which  appear  to  be  powerful  during  one 
issue  may  not  even  become  involved  in  a  similar  issue  a  year 
later.  A  continuous  power  structure  may  not  exist  but  an 
interpretation  based  on  this  one  instance  will  point  to  the 
existence  of  a  continuous  power  structure  (an  elite  group  of 
decision  makers). 

One  way  of  getting  around  this  problem  is  by  examining 


similar  issues  at  different  times. 


This  reveals  whether  the 
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same  people  are  involved  over  a  length  of  time  which 
would  in  turn  suggest  that  some  sort  of  power  structure  does 
exist  (at  least  in  that  particular  decision  area) .  Thus  the 
possibility  of  a  fluctuating  power  structure  can  be  taken 
into  account  by  examining  similar  issues  at  different 
times . 

The  second  criticism  of  past  research  arises  when 
researchers  examine  a  variety  of  issues.  Issues  which  are 
selected  are  often  by  definition  "controversial"  (Presthus 
1964).  Whenever  there  is  an  issue  to  be  resolved,  there  are 
at  least  two  opposing  groups  involved.  When  a  variety  of 
issues  are  examined,  each  of  which  are  controversial,  a 
variety  of  opposing  groups  will  be  found.  Thus  a  multiple 
elite  or  a  pluralist  power  structure  would  be  perceived.  If 
similar  issues  are  studied  at  different  times,  either  the 
same  group  (or  the  same  powerful  people)  will  be  involved  in 
both  issues  or  different  people  will  be  involved  in  each 
issue.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  reveal  if  the  power 
structure  responsible  for  bringing  the  Commonwealth  Games  to 
Edmonton  was  the  same  power  structure  which  obtained  the 
University  World  Student  Games.  If  the  same  group  of  people 
were  involved  in  both  issues  then  a  power  structure  could  be 
considered  to  exist  through  time.  If  different  people  were 
involved,  then  no  persistent  power  structure  would  be 
considered  to  exist. 
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The  two  particular  events  were  selected  not  only 
because  they  were  essentially  non-controversial  during  the 
initial  stage,  but  also  because  of  the  researcher's  interest 
in  the  planning  of  major  events. 

In  addition,  certain  limitations  had  to  be  placed  on 
the  area  of  investigation  to  make  the  study  more  manageable. 
On  initial  review  of  the  issues,  several  hundred  people  were 
involved.  Therefore,  following  the  examples  of  Presthus 
(1964)  and  Hawley  (1963),  the  events  were  broken  down  into 
different  stages  of  development.  Presthus  (1964,  p.  54)  and 
Hawley  (1963,  p.  424)  proposed  that  each  issue,  or  decision, 
is  composed  of  a  number  of  stages,  some  of  which  are 
relatively  more  crucial  than  the  other.  Presthus  divides 
the  decision  into  two  parts,  initiation  and  implementation. 
Hawley  identifies  three  stages;  planning,  execution  and 
completion.  The  execution  stage  is  comparable  to  the 
initiation  stage.  Both  are  assumed  to  be  the  most  crucial 
of  all  of  the  stages.  Each  (execution  and  initiation)  is 
characterized  by  a  ' nothing-to-something '  aspect.  This  is 
considered  the  'take  off  stage,  as  in  getting  the  issue 
accepted  and  underway. 

For  this  study,  only  the  initiation  stage  was  examined 
because  it  has  been  described  as  the  most  critical  stage. 
This  stage  includes  the  time  from  the  initial  inception  of 
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the  idea  (for  each  event)  to  the  formal  acceptance  or 
adoption  of  the  proposal  by  City  council  and  by  the 
provincial  government. 

Decisional  Approach 

The  decisional  approach  was  utilized  to  determine  who 
was  powerful  in  an  overt  manner.  It  attempted  to  recon¬ 
struct  the  power  structure  by  gathering  empirical  data 
concerning  peoples'  actual  behaviour  and  their  use  of 
resources  in  the  decision  making  process. 

The  empirical  evidence  needed  to  identify  the  people 
involved  in  the  decision  making  process  was  gathered  only 
through  the  examination  of  a  variety  of  documents.  Tracing 
the  behaviour  of  individuals  involved  in  the  decision  making 
process  can  also  be  accomplished  through  interviews.  How¬ 
ever,  using  data  from  interviews  bordered  on  the  reputa¬ 
tional  approach  (Bonjean  and  Molson  in  Mott  and  Aiken  1970, 

p  .  206 ) . 

A  variety  of  documents  were  obtained  from  various 
sources.  Newspaper  and  magazine  articles  obtained  from  the 
Edmonton  Sun,  Edmonton  Journal,  The  Gateway  (University  of 
Alberta  student  newspaper)  and  Alberta  Report,  ranging  from 
1968  to  1978  (Commonwealth  Games)  and  from  1979  to  1982 
(University  Games)  were  utilized.  In  addition  several 
committee  reports  ( joint  commitee  from  the  city  and  the 
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university  responsible  for  developing  the  bid  for  the 
university  games)  and  minutes  of  meetings  (Canadian 
Commonwealth  Association  meetings,  City  council  meetings  and 
meetings  from  the  joint  committee  responsible  for  developing 
the  bid  for  the  university  games)  were  supplied  by  some  of 
the  people  involved  in  the  initial  stage  of  each  event.  The 
time  period  for  these  meetings  ranged  from  1968  to  1972 
(Commonwealth  Games)  and  from  1979  to  1981  (University 
Games ) . 

Some  personal  correspondence  of  individuals  involved  in 
each  event,  concerning  each  event,  was  made  available  to  the 
researcher  on  a  confidential  basis.  The  information 
obtained  in  this  type  of  correspondence  proved  to  be  useful 
in  identifying  the  private  activities  of  several  people 
involved  in  each  event. 

In  addition,  Ivor  Dent's  (exmayor  of  Edmonton) 
published  biography  "Getting  the  Games"  (1977)  was  also 
examined.  This  book  is  based  upon  his  involvement  and 
recollections  of  the  early  stages  of  the  Commonwealth 
Games . 

All  of  these  documents  were  examined  to  determine  who 
was  involved  and  who  was  responsible  for  making  the 
decisions.  For  this  method,  individuals  who  met  the  follow¬ 
ing  criteria  of  participation  were  considered  powerful. 
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These  criteria,  as  developed  by  Presthus  (1964,  p.  56), 
include : 

active  membership  on  a  committee  selected  to  handle  the 
problem;  contacting  others  on  behalf  of  (or  against) 
the  proposed  decision;  speaking  before  interested 
groups  about  the  decision;  and  contributing  funds  to 
publicize  or  otherwise  support  (or  defeat)  the  proposed 
decision. 

These  were  activities  falling  within  Cell  1  (overt  power). 
However,  an  additional  category  developed  by  Freedman  et  al. 
(1963,  p.  791),  was  also  added.  Individuals  who  were  for¬ 
mally  responsible  for  making  the  decisions,  were  also 
considered  powerful  (cell  2,  formal  power). 

Documents  concerning  each  event  were  examined  and  the 
people  meeting  any  of  the  above  criteria  were  represented  in 
(Table  1)  along  with  the  roles  they  portrayed. 


Table  1  Identification  of  Powerful  People  Through 

Examination  of  Documents 

Powerful  People 

NAME  POSITION  :  ROLE (S ) 

Treatment  of  Data 

To  test  the  hypothesis,  people  identified  as  powerful 
for  each  event  (by  each  of  the  four  methods)  were  compared 
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to  determine  the  extent  of  overlap.  For  the  hypothesis  to 
be  accepted  (in  this  test  and  in  the  following  tests),  a  40% 
overlap  must  occur.  Robert  Presthus,  after  an  examination 
of  other  studies,  considered  an  overlap  of  this  magnitude 
as  significant  and  suggested  it  could  be  used  as  a  "rough 
index  of  elitism"  (1964,  p.  94).  He  reviewed  the  levels  of 
overlap  at  which  different  authors  accepted  or  rejected 
their  findings.  Some  authors  reported  that  they  did  not 
find  strong  evidence  from  an  overlap  of  6%  to  37%.  There¬ 
fore,  Presthus  decided  that  40%  was  acceptable  for  all 
intents  and  purposes. 

Presthus  does  not  state  that  40%  is  the  definitive  cut 
off  point  for  determining  whether  an  elite  group  exists. 
Rather,  he  states  that  it  provides  a  rough  index  on  which  to 
base  a  decision  (based  upon  past  research) .  In  the  absence 
of  any  more  rigorous  standard,  that  established  by  Presthus 
has  been  used  here. 


Reputational  Approach 

Through  a  review  of  past  research,  it  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  decisional  method  does  not  identify  people 
who  are  powerful  in  a  covert  manner.  As  stated  earlier,  not 
all  of  the  important  discussions  and  meetings  which  occur 
between  people  become  documented.  As  well,  an  examination 
of  a  document  may  reveal  a  person's  actions  but  does  not 
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show  who,  if  anyone,  may  have  influenced  their  actions. 
This  "behind  the  scenes"  type  of  data  can  be  gathered 
through  personal  interviews  with  the  individuals  who 
participated  in  the  initial  stage. 

Three  particular  reputational  oriented  methods  were 
used  to  identify  the  people  who  may  have  been  powerful  in  a 
covert  manner.  They  include  a  manifest  analysis  of  data 
collected  in  the  interviews,  a  latent  content  analysis  of 
interviews  and  a  projected  reputational  method.  These  will 
be  discussed  further  after  the  procedures  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  the  implementation  of  the  interview  guide  have  been 
explained. 

Determination  of  Sample 

Only  those  people  involved  in  the  initial  stage  of  each 
issue  were  considered.  This  limitation  greatly  reduced  the 
scope  of  the  study  and  the  number  of  people  to  be  inter¬ 
viewed.  The  sample  was  obtained  by  using  the  snowball  tech¬ 
nique  incorporated  by  Conway  (1973),  Freedman  et  al.  (1963), 
and  Presthus  (1964).  People  initially  identified  by  the 
decision  method  (examination  of  documents)  were  interviewed 
and  asked,  among  other  things,  to  identify  other  people  in¬ 
volved  in  the  issue.  These  people  in  turn  were  interviewed 
and  were  also  asked  to  do  the  same.  This  process  occurred 
23  times  resulting  in  the  identification  of  54  people. 
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Although  54  people  were  identified  only  24  people  were 
eventually  interviewed.  As  can  be  seen  in  table  II  there 
were  several  reasons  why  55%  of  the  people  were  not  inter¬ 
viewed. 

Table  II 

BREAKDOWN  OF  INTERVIEW  SAMPLE 

Total  Number  of  Sample:  54  Continually  Postponed 

Interviewed:  24  Interviews  6 

Deceased:  2  Outright  Refused 

Live  Outside  of  Province:  8  Interviews  2 

Could  not  be  Reached  *Received  Only 

(Did  Not  Return  Calls)  5  One  Nomination  7 

*  Little  or  nothing  was  gained  through  interviews  with 

people  with  only  one  nomination.  Therefore,  others 
receiving  only  one  nomination  were  not  interviewed. 

Development  of  Interview  Guide 

The  personal,  focussed,  interview  was  selected  as  the 
most  suitable  method  for  gathering  the  necessary  data  from 
individuals.  In  order  to  enhance  flexibility  and  to 
encourage  greater  depth  in  responses,  open-ended  questions 
were  incorporated.  This  type  of  question  enabled  the 
researcher  to  establish  a  good  rapport  with  the  respondent. 
This  rapport  may  further  enhance  the  depth  of  responses  by 
putting  the  respondent  in  a  more  relaxed  frame  of  mind, 
thereby  resulting  in  candid  and  detailed  accounts  of  what 
respondents  perceived  to  have  transpired.  Also,  various 
interesting  responses  could  be  probed  further  by  the 
interviewer.  These  responses  were  later  analysed  using  both 
manifest  and  latent  content  analysis. 

Several  other  factors  were  taken  into  consideration  in 
developing  the  instrument.  They  include,  length  of  inter¬ 
view,  wording  of  questions,  and  explanation  of  terms.  These 
factors  have  all  been  mentioned  in  other  power  studies  as 
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problem  or  potential  problem  areas.  By  following  the 
recommendations  of  other  studies,  it  was  hoped  that  many  of 
these  problems  would  be  overcome. 

Previous  researchers  in  this  area  have  commented  upon 
the  length  of  interviews  (Dahl  1964,  Smart  and  Highley 
1977).  Some  studies  have  reported  interviews  of  three  to 
four  hours  in  length.  Most  of  the  people  to  be  interviewed 
would  not  be  able  to  commit  that  much  time  to  an  interview. 
In  the  pre-test,  almost  all  of  the  people  contacted  asked 
how  much  time  was  required.  The  interview  was  thus  designed 
to  require  a  minimum  of  thirty  minutes  to  an  hour.  When 
respondents  were  contacted  they  were  told  that  it  would  take 
approximately  an  hour. 

Wording  of  the  questions  was  another  common  problem. 
Wording  should  be  such  that  the  respondent  understands  what 
is  being  asked.  Questions  should  be  clear,  concise  and  free 
of  any  jargon.  As  well,  questions  should  not  be  structured 
so  as  to  bias  a  person's  response.  The  following  is  an 
example  of  a  leading  question  commonly  used;  "Who  do  you 
perceive  are  the  top  ten  most  powerful  people?"  This  type 
of  question  calls  for  the  name  of  ten  people.  A  respondent 
may  only  be  able  to  think  of  five  or  six  and  subsequently 
guesses  at  the  rest.  The  data  would,  therefore,  be 
inaccurate.  For  this  study,  a  maximum  or  minimum  number  of 
responses  was  not  stipulated. 

It  was  also  important  to  define  certain  terms  which 
were  used  in  the  questionnaires.  All  respondents  must  have 
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the  same  understanding  of  what  is  being  asked.  If  terms 
were  not  explained,  people  would  interpret  the  question  in  a 
number  of  different  ways.  The  information  obtained  could 
not  be  compared  because,  essentially,  respondents  would  be 
responding  to  different  questions. 

The  questions  were  designed  to  supplement  the  data 
collected  in  the  decisional  approach.  In  order  to  identify 
the  people  involved  in  the  dealings  and  contacts  which 
occurred  behind  the  scenes,  participants  were  interviewed 
and  asked  a  number  of  questions  (APPENDIX  III). 

Question  2  was  designed  to  provide  data  concerning  a 
person's  perception  of  his  own  involvement  in  either  issue. 
Respondents  were  asked  to  recount  what  they  did  during  the 
initial  stage. 

The  third  followed  question  2  very  closely.  It 
required  the  respondents  to  expand  their  perception  of  their 
own  involvement  to  include  those  people  with  whom  they  were 
in  contact.  This  question  was  designed  to  reveal  some  of 
the  interactions  which  occurred  between  people. 

The  next  question  was  designed  to  collect  information 
about  the  behaviour  of  people  who  were  actively  involved. 
Respondents  were  asked  to  recount  the  actions  of  other 
people  who  they  perceived  had  a  significant  effect  upon  the 
outcome  of  the  event. 

The  basic  reputational  approach  to  reveal  covert  power 
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was  utilized  in  question  5.  Respondents  were  asked  to  give 
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their  opinion  as  to  who  they  perceived  to  be  significant  in 
the  outcome  of  the  events,  but  who  were  not  publically 
involved . 

The  purpose  of  the  next  question  was  to  give  the 
respondents  an  opportunity  to  reflect  upon  their  statements 
and  possibly  recall  information  they  had  forgotten. 

Finally,  question  seven  was  designed  to  provide  an 
increased  time  extension  to  the  study.  Respondents  were 
asked  to  identify  the  people  whose  support  they  perceived 
would  be  necessary  or  essential  to  secure  the  bid  for 
another  major  sporting  event  (i.e.,  Pan-Am  Games).  Its 
purpose  was  to  assist  in  determining  if  there  was  a 
persistent  power  structure  responsible  for  obtaining  major 
sporting  events . 

The  major  concerns  in  the  development  of  the  question¬ 
naire  included:  understanding  of  terms,  obtaining  the 
desired  data  and  leading  questions.  The  questionnaire  was 
pretested  on  people  involved  in  two  other  similar  sporting 
events,  (1978  Alberta  Summer  Games  and  the  1984  Alberta 
Summer  Games).  A  total  of  ten  people  were  interviewed  in 
the  pretest.  Questions  were  reworded  and  rearranged.  As 
well,  constructive  comments  from  the  advisory  committee  were 
used  to  improve  the  questionnaire  format.  After  several 
readjustments  to  the  schedule,  and  further  testing,  the 
instrument  was  printed  in  final  form. 
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Interviews 

A  cover  letter  (APPENDIX  I)  and  a  letter  of  reference 
from  the  university  (APPENDIX  II)  were  mailed  to  thirty-one 
people.  Three  other  people  were  contacted  by  telephone 
because  their  address  was  not  readily  available.  The  cover 
letter  explained  the  purpose  of  the  study  and  included  a 
request  for  a  personal  interview.  About  3  to  5  days  after 
the  letters  were  mailed,  each  person  was  contacted  by  tele¬ 
phone  to  arrange  a  time  for  an  interview. 

All  of  the  interviews  were  conducted  in  1982  during  the 
months  of  April,  May  and  the  first  two  weeks  of  June.  A 
large  majority  of  the  interviews  were  scheduled  after 
repeated  calls.  Many  of  the  respondents  were  very  busy  and 
had  to  change  their  appointments  several  times. 

Out  of  the  possible  54,  the  following  24  people  were 
interviewed  (figure  4).  Included  in  table  III  is  a  review 
of  the  position  each  respondent  held  during  the  initiation 
stage  of  each  event  (1968-1972  Commonwealth  Games  and 
1978-1981  University  Games).  Position  refers  to  the 
political  office  held  during  this  stage  or  the  person's 
source  of  economic  support  (job). 
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Table  III  People  Interviewed  in  Study 

POSITION  DURING 

NAME  INITIAL  STAGE  OF 

COMMONWEALTH  GAMES 

POSITION  DURING 
INITIAL  STAGE  OF 
UNIVERSITY  GAMES 

*  A1  Adair 

Provincial  Minister 

Provincial  Minister 

Bert  Hohol 

Provincial  Minister 

Ivor  Dent 

Mayor  of  Edmonton 

Cec  Purves 

Mayor  of  Edmonton 

*  Alex  Fallow 

Alderman 

Busines  sman 

Dave  Ward 

Alderman 

Percy  Wickman 

Alderman 

*  Ron  Hayter 

Alderman 

Alderman 

Bill  McLean 

Alderman 

Jim  Armstrong 

Parks  &  Rec.  Planner 
(City) 

*  Ron  Ferguson 

Parks  Sc  Rec.  Planner 

Special  Events  Co- 

(City) 

ordinator  (City) 

George  Hughes 

City  Commissioner 

Larry  Healy 

Alberta  Diving  Coach 

Hugh  Munroe 

Supt.  of  Recreation 

Myer  Horowitz 

President  of  Univer 
sity  of  Alberta 

Dan  Kanishiro 

Investment  Officer 

(University) 

Mel  Poole 

Assoc.  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  Finance 
(University) 

Herb  McLachlin 

Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Physical 
Education 

Ross  Macnab 

Assoc.  Dean  of 

*  Maury  Van  Vliet 

*  Ed  Zemrau 


Dean  of  the 
of  Physical 
Director  of 


Faculty 

Education 

Athletic 


Services  (University) 


Faculty  of  Physical 
Education  and 
Recreation 
Retired 

Director  of  Athletic 
Services  (University) 
and  President  of 

C  .  I .  A .  U  . 


Alex  Romanuik 

Alf  Savage 
Roger  Burrows 


School  Principal  & 
President  of  Canadian 
Amateur  Wrestling  Ass 


oc . 

Commissioner  of 
Public  Affairs 
Track  &  Field  Coach 


*  INVOLVED  IN  BOTH  EVENTS 
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Respondents  had  the  option  of  being  recorded  on  tape, 
or  by  note  taking.  Twenty  agreed  to  be  taped,  two  refused 
and  two  more  were  interviewed  over  the  phone  (handwritten 
notes  were  taken).  Out  of  the  twenty  taped  interviews, 
sixteen  were  transcribed.  Four  of  the  interviews  did  not 
warrant  the  cost  of  being  transcribed  (these  interviews 
consisted  of  the  people  with  only  one  nomination) .  The  four 
hand  recorded  interviews  were  written  in  point  form. 

Most  of  the  respondents  indicated  they  could  not  spare 
much  time  so  the  interviews  had  to  be  relatively  short.  The 
interviews  were  designed  to  require  about  forty  minutes  to 
complete.  In  fact  they  ranged  from  twenty  minutes  to  two 
hours.  Interviews  taking  longer  than  thirty  minutes  were  a 
result  of  the  interest  on  behalf  of  the  respondent.  Also, 
all  respondents  were  promised  that  their  responses  were  to 
be  kept  confidential. 

Identification  of  Powerful  People  Through  Manifest 
Content  Analysis  of  the  Number  of  Nominations 

An  examination  of  documentation  provided  a  very  narrow 
scope  for  identifying  powerful  people.  Through  this  second 
method  individuals  were  also  considered  powerful  if  they 
were  nominated  as  such  by  respondents  to  the  interviews .  One 
of  the  functions  of  the  interview  guide  was  to  elicit 
nominations  of  powerful  people.  Respondents  were  asked  to 
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state  who  they  perceived  was  powerful  and  why  (what  was 
their  role  or  contribution?).  A  form  of  manifest  content 
analysis  (Babbie  1979)  was  used  to  analyze  the  contributions 
or  roles  of  each  person.  The  actions  or  roles  mentioned 
were  divided  into  six  different  categories.  These  cate¬ 
gories  were  based  on  the  work  of  Presthus  (1964,  p.  59). 
The  number  of  categories  was  expanded  to  encompass  all  of 
the  comments  made  by  the  respondents.  These  categories 
include : 

1 .  Organizing  people  and  duties  -  The  person  or 
persons  who  initiate  the  idea  and  organize  support. 
This  includes  contacting  of  persons  and  groups. 

2.  Liaison  -  This  person  provides  an  affiliation  or 

connection  with  another  person,  group  or 

organization.  A  person  uses  connections  with 
outside  people  or  groups  to  enlist  their  support 
for  the  issue. 

3.  Provision  of  advice  and  expertise  -  Some  people 
influence  the  decisions  of  others  through  their 
advice  and  recommendations.  This  influence  is 
based  on  the  recognition  of  their  knowledge  and 
capabilities . 

4.  Providing  authorization  -  Use  of  position  in  an 
organization  to  provide  formal  support  (in  the  form 
of  consent  and/or  funds). 
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5.  Preparing  Documentation  -  This  category  entails  all 
of  the  purely  technical  work.  Such  work  includes 
feasibility  studies,  budgeting,  planning  and  the 
drafting  of  the  booklets  presented  to  council,  and 
the  national  bodies  (e.g.,  Federal  government, 
C.I.A.U.  and  Canadian  Commonwealth  Association). 

6.  Opposition  -  This  includes  all  actions  taken  by 
persons  or  groups  to  defeat  the  proposal. 

Categories  1,  2,  3  and  6  were  considered  to  be  examples 
of  overt  influence  (cell  1  in  diagram  1)  while  4  and  5  were 
examples  of  formal,  ceremonial  and  technical  roles  (cell 
2).  ‘ 

All  of  the  people  identified  in  the  interviews  were 
listed  in  their  prospective  events  according  to  the  roles 
they  were  perceived  to  have  fulfilled  and  according  to  the 
number  of  nominations  (most  to  least).  The  number  of  nomin¬ 
ations  were  listed  in  numerical  form  (table  IV) . 

In  order  to  be  considered  powerful,  participants  had  to 
receive  at  least  2  or  more  nominations.  Two  nominations 
were  required  to  guard  against  bias  due  to  mistakes  of 
memory,  the  inclusion  of  friends  and  accidential  contacts. 
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Table  IV  Nominations  for  Being  Powerful 


COMMONWEALTH  GAMES 

Categories  of  Contributions  and 
Roles  in  Event 


NAME 

POSITION 

ORGANIZING  PEOPLE 
LIAISON 

ADVICE  AND  EXPERTISE 
AUTHORIZATION 
TECHNICAL 
OPPOSITION 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  NOMINATIONS 


Treatment  of  Data 

As  in  the  first  measure,  the  people  identified  as 
powerful  for  the  Commonwealth  Games  were  compared  to  those 
for  the  University  Games  to  determine  the  extent  of  overlap. 
For  the  hypothesis  to  be  accepted  an  overlap  of  40%  must 
occur . 

Identification  of  Powerful  People  Through 

a  Latent  Content  Analysis  of  Interviews 

Open  ended  questions  were  used  to  gather  extensive 
detailed  data  for  the  purpose  of  reconstructing  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  initial  stage  to  reveal  the  patterns  of  power 
and  influence.  This  method  reveals  those  who  were  overtly 
involved  (cells  1  and  2)  and  those  who  may  have  contributed 
in  a  more  covert  and/or  passive  manner  (cell  3). 
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The  degree  or  importance  of  a  person's  involvement 
should  not  be  based  only  upon  a  manifest  analysis  of  the 
number  of  nominations  each  receives.  Tabulating  the  total 
number  of  nominations  does  not  necessarily  show  how  powerful 
an  individual  is.  Rather,  it  provides  an  indication  of  the 
relative  visibility  of  that  person  and  his  or  her  actions. 

A  latent  content  analysis  of  the  interviews  provided  a 
more  extensive  analysis  of  the  perceived  powerful  people  and 
their  influence  on  others.  The  quality  of  their  contribu¬ 
tion  was  important,  not  the  quantity.  A  person  with  few 
nominations  may  have  affected  the  outcome  of  the  issue  more 
than  a  person  with  many  nominations  (i.e.,  a  person  with 
greater  visibility) . 

A  form  of  latent  content  analysis  was  used  to  examine 
respondents'  perceptions  to  determine  who  was  powerful  and 
why.  This  form  of  analysis  allows  the  researcher  to 
"consider  not  only  what  was  said  but  also  in  the  context  in 
which  it  was  said,  the  precise  form  of  words  in  which  it  was 
expressed  and  the  strength  of  feeling  or  commitment  evident 
in  the  statement"  (Burton  1981,  p.  17). 

The  underlying  feelings  of  the  respondents  were  clear 
in  the  extra  emphasis  and  the  various  statements. 

As  in  Burton's  (1981)  study  of  regional  planning  com¬ 
missions  in  Alberta,  this  part  of  the  study  describes  the 
perceptions  of  respondents  concerning  the  roles  of  others 
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(and  the  relevance  of  those  roles  in  the  final  outcome  of 
the  event)  and  attempts  to  appraise  the  significance  of 
these  perceptions.  Quantitative  forms  of  analysis  such  as 
frequency  counts  and  tests  of  significance  were  not  used. 

The  decision  to  determine  whether  a  person  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  powerful  or  not  was  based  upon  the 
researcher' s  overall  assessment  of  what  was  said  about  each 
person  and  the  context  in  which  it  was  said  (Babbie  1973,  p. 
229).  More  clearly,  those  people  who  were  perceived  to  have 
contributed  significantly  to  the  outcome  of  the  issue  (as 
stated  by  respondents)  were  identified  as  powerful. 

Although'  a  latent  content  analysis  of  interviews  was 
much  more  subjective  than  the  previous  methods  of  identifi¬ 
cation,  it  can  provide  a  more  accurate  or  detailed  account 
of  the  patterns  of  influence.  This  is  possible  because  it 
has  the  potential  to  identify  both  covert  and  overt  holders 
of  power. 

Those  people  who  were  judged  to  be  powerful  through  the 
latent  content  analysis  were  listed  (Table  V).  Although  all 
of  the  people  listed  were  considered  powerful,  some  were 
considered  more  powerful  than  the  others.  The  effect  their 
contribution  had  on  the  actions  of  others  and  on  the  final 
outcome,  were  more  pronounced.  These  key  influential  people 
received  an  asterix  beside  their  name: 
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Table  V  Powerful  People  Identified  Through  A 
Latent  Content  Analysis  of  Interviews 

COMMONWEALTH  GAMES 

NAME  POSITION  KEY  INFLUENTIAL 

Treatment  of  Data 

The  lists  of  both  events  were  compared  to  determine  the 
extent  of  overlap.  As  with  the  other  tests,  an  overlap  of 
40%  was  considered  necessary  to  accept  the  hypothesis. 

Strength  and  Weaknesses  of  Content  Analysis 

As  stated  earlier,  content  analysis  is  capable  of 
tapping  underlying  relationships.  Examining  the  context  in 
which  something  is  said,  facilitates  the  understanding  of 
the  feeling  and  commitment  behind  a  statement.  However, 
analyzing  the  context  of  how  something  is  said,  requires 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  researcher.  Problems  of  reli¬ 
ability  and  validity  stem  from  this  subjective  aspect  of 
content  analysis  and  especially  from  this  qualitative  or 
latent  form  of  analysis. 

Reliability  is  suspect,  because  of  the  subjective 
manner  in  which  the  data  is  analyzed.  There  is  no  guarantee 
that  another  person  would  interpret  the  data  from  the  inter¬ 
views  in  the  same  way,  or  come  to  the  same  conclusions. 
Another  potential  problem  is  the  standards  and  definitions 
of  measurement  may  not  remain  constant  throughout  the  study. 
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Reliability  was  increased  by  doing  a  pretest  on  two  other 
sporting  events  in  Alberta  (i.e.,  1978  Alberta  Summer  Games 
and  the  1984  Alberta  Summer  Games).  Each  question  in  the 
interview  schedule,  including  the  hypothetical  question, 
produced  the  same  types  of  responses.  The  type  of 
behaviours  exhibited  by  the  participants  were  similar  and 
could  also  be  divided  into  the  six  categories  previously 
mentioned.  Responses  were  analyzed  according  to  what  was 
said  (about  another's  contribution),  as  well  as  how  it  was 
said.  A  similar  pattern  (of  what  was  powerful  and 
influential)  was  obtained'  in  both  of  the  issues  This  was 
again  evident  in  the  main  study.  Responses  and  results  were 
obtained  in  the  pretests  similar  to  those  obtained  in  the 
main  study.  The  pretest  indicated  that  an  adequate  degree 
of  reliability  (or  consistency)  had  been  attained. 

Validity  is  also  considered  to  be  a  problem  when  using 
content  analysis  (Carney  1972,  p.  193).  Construct  validity 
and  content  validity  tend  to  be  very  problematic  (Babbie 
1975,  p.  234  and  Carney  1972,  pp .  193-201). 

Construct  validity  has  to  do  with  whether  a  particular 
test  can  be  shown  to  measure  a  hypothetical  construct.  In 
this  case,  the  test  involves  measuring  something  that  is  not 
directly  observable  (i.e.,  are  the  same  people  powerful  and 
influential  for  both  issues).  Power  and  influence  are  not 
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observable  in  themselves  but  can  only  be  observed  through 
people's  actions.  Therefore,  behaviour  is  the  key  to 
measuring  a  person's  exercise  of  power  or  influence.  How 
one  behaves  or  how  one  is  seen  to  behave  and  how  others 
perceive  one's  behaviour  are  the  critical  indicators  of 
power.  Subsequently,  these  are  the  bases  for  which  the 
measurement  of  power  and  influence  is  attained.  A  simple 
comparison  of  persons  in  both  issues  determine  whether  a 
power  elite  exists. 

Content  validity  is  somewhat  similar  to  construct 
validity.  It  involves  the  "determination  that  the  content 
of  the  measure  is  an  adequate  and  representative  sample  of 
the  content  universe  of  the  property  being  measured". 
(Carney  1972)  In  other  words,  are  the  components  of  power 
being  measured? 

Steps  were  taken  to  increase  content  validity  by  opera¬ 
tionalizing  power  in  a  broader  manner  and  then  measuring  it 
with  three  different  methods.  A  major  weakness  in  past 
research  was  the  problem  of  conceptualizing  power  in  too 
narrow  a  manner.  Either  the  covert  or  the  overt  aspect  was 
measured,  not  both.  In  studying  the  variety  of  conceptions 
of  power,  different  people  have  come  up  with  different 
methods.  Since  people  perceive  power  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
it  should  be  operationalized  in  a  variety  of  ways  also. 
This  has  been  done  for  this  study. 
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Projected  Reputational  Method 

A  hypothetical  case  was  incorporated  into  the  question¬ 
naire  in  order  to  provide  supplemental  data.  The  data  from 
the  hypothetical  case  was  to  be  compared  to  data  collected 
previously  to  determine  whether  an  elite  power  structure 
exists  over  time.  Respondents  were  asked  to  identify  the 
people  they  perceived  would  be  essential  for  securing 
another  major  sporting  event.  Those  mentioned  were  to  be 
compared  to  the  people  identified  as  powerful  in  the  three 
previous  methods  in  order  to  determine  any  further  overlap. 

This  method  is  similar  to  the  second  method  (the  mani¬ 
fest  analysis  of  the  number  of  nominations).  It  is  also 
based  upon  people's  perceptions  of  who  they  perceive  are 
powerful.  The  main  difference  being  that  they  are  asked  to 
state  who  would  be  essential  for  the  future  event  rather 
than  being  asked  who  was  powerful  in  a  past  event. 


CHAPTER  4 


ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 

Four  methods  were  used  to  gather  and  analyze  data  in 
order  to  identify  those  people  who  were  responsible  for 
bringing  the  major  sporting  events  to  Edmonton.  The  people 
identified  as  powerful  in  each  event  (by  each  method)  were 
compared  to  determine  the  extent  of  overlap.  The  option  to 
accept  or  reject  the  hypothesis  was  not  limited  to  the 
results  from  one  methodology.  Three  other  methods  were 
included  to  determine  if  the  results  were  different. 

This  chapter  is  divided  into  four  sections;  analysis  of 
documentation,  manifest  content  analysis  of  number  of  nomin¬ 
ations,  latent  content  analysis  of  interviews,  and  projected 
reputational.  Data  obtained  by  each  method  was  analyzed, 
and  the  people  identified  as  being  influential  in  either 
event  were  listed.  These  lists  were  then  compared  to  test 
the  hypothesis. 

Analysis  of  Documentation 

The  identification  of  powerful  people  was  based 
entirely  upon  empirical  evidence  collected  from  a  variety  of 
documents  concerning  individuals1  participation  in  the 
decision  making  process.  People  identified  by  this  method 
were  considered  to  be  overtly  powerful.  These  people  were 
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openly  and  actively  involved  in  using  their  resources  to 
bring  a  major  sporting  event  to  Edmonton. 

Individuals  were  considered  to  be  powerful  if  their 
involvement  in  the  issue  (as  ascertained  in  a  document)  met 
one  of  the  four  criteria  developed  by  Presthus: 

...active  membership  on  a  committee  selected  to  handle  the 
problem;  contacting  others  on  behalf  of  (or  against) 
the  proposed  decision;  speaking  before  interested 
groups  about  the  decision;  and  contributing  funds  to 
practice  or  otherwise  support  (or  defeat)  the  proposed 
decision  (1964,  p.  56) 

One  additional  criteria  was  added,  individuals  who  were 
formally  responsible  for  the  decision  were  also  considered 
powerful . 

Data  pertaining  to  the  Commonwealth  Games  was  analyzed 
first  followed  by  an  analysis  of  the  University  Games  data. 
The  findings  from  each  issue  were  then  compared  to  test  the 
hypothesis . 

Commonwealth  Games 

There  were  a  number  of  people  involved  in  the  initial 
stage,  however,  only  seventeen  of  them  met  the  criteria  and 
were  considered  powerful  according  to  this  first  measure. 
They  are  listed  along  with  their  positions  (held  during  the 
initial  stage)  and  the  role(s)  they  played  in  (Table  VI  )  . 
Included  in  this  analysis  is  a  short  description  of  the 
role(s)  each  person  played. 

Col.  Jack  Davis  was  considered  to  be  powerful  primarily 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Site  Selection 
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Table  VI 


Overt  Exercise  of  Power 


Individuals  Identified  in  Documents  as  Actively  Exercising 
Power  in  the  Two  Major  Sporting  Events 


COMMONWEALTH  GAMES 

Position  During  Initiation  Stage 

Roles 

Name 

President,  Canadian 

Col.  Jack  Davies 

Commonwealth  Assoc. 

Formal  authority 

Alex  Romani uk 

School  Principal  and  President 
Amateur  Wrestling  Association 

Contact  people 
for  support 

Ivor  Dent 

Mayor,  City  of  Edmonton 

Formal  authority; 
gain  Council  support 

Una  McLean  Evans 

Alderman,  City  of  Edmonton 

On  Public  Affairs 
Committee  that 
approved  bid 

Ron  Hayter 

Alderman,  City  of  Edmonton 

On  Public  Affairs 
Committee  that 

• 

approved  bid 

Terry  Cavanaugh 

Alderman,  City  of  Edmonton 

On  Public  Affairs 
Committee  that 
approved  bid 

Ches  Tanner 

Alderman,  City  of  Edmonton 

On  Public  Affairs 
Committee  that 
approved  bid 

Ed  Zemrau 

Director,  Athletic  Services, 

U.  of  A. 

On  committee  to 
gather  support 

Maury  Van  Vliet 

Dean,  Faculty  of  Physical 
Education,  U.  of  A. 

On  committee  to 
gather  support 

Hal  Pawson 

Public  Relations,  City  of 
Edmonton 

On  committee  to 
gather  support 

Ted  Peterson 

Executive  of  Fitness  and  Amateur 
Sport,  National  Government 

Gave  information 
to  Romanuik. 

Lobbied  Davies. 

Peter  Lougheed 

Premier  of  Alberta 

Formal  and  financial 
support  needed  to 
convince  City  Council 

Al  Adair 

Minister,  Parks  and  Recreation 

Advised  Premier  and 
Cabinet  to  support 
the  bid. 

Horst  Schmid 

Minister,  Youth  and  Cultural 
Development 

Advised  Premier  and 
Cabinet  to  support 
the  bid. 

Larry  Healy 

Coach,  Alberta  Diving  Team 

Advised  Rispin  to 
approach  Davies. 

First  to  approach 

Philip  Rispin 

Diver 

Davies  to  bring 

Games  to  Edmonton. 

Dave  Ward 

Alderman 

Contact  people  for 
support . 
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Committee  which  was  responsible  for  deciding  which  Canadian 
city  would  be  granted  the  privilege  to  hold  the  event.  In 
addition,  he  supported  the  Edmonton  bid  by  providing  advice 
to  the  city's  steering  committee  on  how  to  develop  their 
proposal . 

Alex  Romaniuk  (School  Principal  and  President  of  the 
Canadian  Amateur  Wrestling  Association)  was  very  active 
publically  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  the  support  of  others  to 
bring  the  event  to  Edmonton.  In  fact  he  was  responsible  for 
initiating  the  idea  by  forming  a  steering  committee  to 
contact  others  for  support. 

The  three  people  Romaniuk  secured  for  the  steering 
committee  included  Ed  Zemrau  (Director  of  Athletic  Services, 
University  of  Alberta) ,  Dr.  Maury  Van  Vliet  (Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Physical  Education)  and  Hal  Pawson  (Public 
Relations  Department,  City  of  Edmonton) .  These  people 
contacted  the  university,  the  city  and  prominent 
Edmontonians  for  support. 

Dr.  Ivor  Dent  (then  the  Mayor  of  Edmonton)  had  a  very 
important  role.  As  mayor  he  was  formally  responsible  for 
submitting  the  bid.  The  Site  Selection  Committee  required 
the  formal  approval  of  the  mayor  of  the  City  before  it  would 
even  evaluate  the  proposal  to  host  the  event. 

In  addition,  Dent  was  also  responsible  for  getting  the 
city  council  to  approve  the  bid.  He  had  put  the  proposal  on 
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the  council's  agenda  and  persuaded  many  of  the  councillors 
to  support  it. 

Another  person  meeting  the  criteria  of  involvement  was 
Ted  Peterson.  He  was  on  the  national  executive  directorate 
for  Fitness  and  Amateur  Sport.  Through  his  position  and  his 
expertise,  he  was  able  to  supply  a  lot  of  information  and 
guidance  to  Alex  Romaniuk.  As  well,  Peterson  lobbied  Col. 
Jack  Davies  and  the  National  Commonwealth  Committee  to 
support  Edmonton' s  bid. 

A  group  of  city  councillors  was  identified  as  powerful. 
Una  McLean  Evans,  Ron  Hayter,  Terry  Cavanaugh  and  Ches 
Tanner  were  on  the  Public  Affairs  Committee  (a  standing 
committee  of  City  council).  The  committee's  function  was  to 
examine  the  proposal  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  rest 
of  council.  The  committee  supported  the  proposal  and 
advised  the  council  to  do  the  same. 

One  other  person  very  involved  in  the  decision  to 
obtain  the  event  was  Alderman  Dave  Ward.  He  had  taken  a 
personal  interest  in  the  decision  and  had  contacted  a  number 
of  people  (e.g.,  Mayor  Dent,  Premier  Lougheed,  Col.  Davies 
and  fellow  councillors)  to  elicit  their  support.  He  was 
also  very  outspoken  in  his  support  on  radio  and  in  the 
newspapers . 

Premier  Lougheed  was  also  involved  in  the  initial 
stage.  He  provided  the  formal  authority  for  authorizing  the 
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needed  monetary  support  for  the  development  of  the  sports 
facilities.  The  city  could  not  afford  to  host  the  event  by 
itself . 

Two  other  people  at  the  provincial  level,  who  gave 
their  public  support  to  the  event  were  Horst  Schmid 
(Minister  of  Youth  and  Cultural  Development)  and  A1  Adair 
(Minister  of  Parks  and  Recreation).  Essentially,  the  event 
fell  within  the  jurisdiction  of  these  two  ministers  who  were 
therefore  formally  responsible  for  obtaining  information  to 
advise  the  premier  and  the  rest  of  the  provincial  cabinet  on 
a  course  of  action. 

Lastly,  Larry  Healy  and  Philip  Rispin  were  accredited, 
by  some  sources  (newspaper  article  and  a  committee  report), 
as  being  the  first  people  to  approach  Col.  Davies  to  suggest 
the  games  be  held  in  Edmonton.  During  a  diving  competition, 
Healy  (coach  of  Alberta  diving  team)  asked  Rispin  (a  member 
of  the  diving  team)  to  approach  Col.  Davies  to  ask  what  the 
chances  were  for  the  Games  to  be  hosted  by  Edmonton. 

Other  people  were  involved  in  the  initial  stage  but 
were  not  considered  powerful  because  they  had  performed 
either  a  purely  technical  role  (i.e.,  compiled  information, 
feasibility  studies)  or  they  were  in  opposition  to  the 
issue.  These  two  roles  did  not  meet  the  criteria  as  set 


down  by  Presthus. 
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University  Games 

Upon  examination  of  documentation  using  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  criteria,  21  people  were  identified  as  being  powerful 
in  an  overt  and/or  active  manner.  These  people  are  listed, 
along  with  their  position  and  the  role(s)  they  fulfilled  in 
(Table  VII ) . 

The  majority  of  people  listed  in  Table  VII  were  in¬ 
volved  in  a  joint-committee  made  up  of  representatives  from 
the  university  and  representatives  from  the  city  administra¬ 
tion.  The  committee's  purpose  was  to  do  all  of  the  planning 
and  ground  work  needed  to  put  a  proposal  together.  In 
addition,  certain  members  were  responsible  for  obtaining  the 
support  of  other  individuals  involved  with  the  provincial 
government,  with  local  and  national  sports  agencies  and  with 
local  businessmen.  Members  representing  the  city  of  Edmonton 
included  Doug  Burrows  (Chief  Commissioner) ,  Alf  Savage 
(Commissioner  of  Public  Affairs) ,  Hugh  Munroe  (Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Recreation) ,  Jim  Armstrong  (Planner  for  Parks  and 
Recreation) ,  Ron  Ferguson  (Special  Events  Co-ordinator) ,  and 
Jan  Connors  (Planner  for  Parks  and  Recreation).  Represent¬ 
ing  the  university  were  Ed  Zemrau  (Director  of  Athletic 
Services),  Herb  McLachlin  (Dean  of  Physical  Education),  Ross 
Macnab  (Associate  Dean  of  Physical  Education) ,  Mel  Poole 
(Associate  Vice-President  of  Finance) ,  Ron  Phillips  (Vice 
President  of  Facilities)  and  Don  Kanashiro  (Investment 


Officer) . 
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Table  VII 


Overt  Exercise  of  Power 


Individuals  Identified  in  Documents  as  Actively  Exercising 


Power  in  the  Two  Major  Sporting 

Events 

WORLD  UNIVERSITY 

GAMES  Position 

Roles 

Name 

Cec  Purves 

Doug  Burrows 

Mayor,  City  of  Edmonton 

Chief  Commissioner 

Member  of  joint  City/U  of  A  Committee 
to  develop  bid,  and  gain  support. 

Gain  support  of  City  Council.  Con¬ 
tacted  Federal  government  for  support 
Member,  joint  City/u  of  A  committee. 

Alf  Savage 

Commissioner,  Public  Affairs 

Member,  joint  City/U  of  A  committee. 

Hugh  Monroe 

Jim  Armstrong 

Superintendent,  Parks  and 
Recreation 

Planner,  Parks  &  Recreation 

Member,  joint  City/u  of  A  committee. 

Member,  joint  City/u  of  A  committee. 

Ron  Ferguson 

Special  Events  Coordinator 

Member,  joint  City/u  of  A  committee. 

Jan  Connors 

Planner,  Parks  and  Recreation 

Member,  joint  City/u  of  A  committee. 

Ron  Phillips 

V.P.  Facilities,  U.  of  A. 

Member,  joint  City/U  of  A  committee. 

Ed  Zemrau 

Director,  Athletic  Services, 

U.  of  A. 

Member,  joint  City/u  of  A  committee. 

Herb  MacLachlin 

Dean,  Physical  Education  and 
Recreation,  U.  of  A. 

Member,  joint  City/u  of  A  committee. 

Ross  Macnab 

Associate  Dean,  U.  of  A.  • 

Member,  joint  City/U  of  A  committee. 

Mel  Poole 

Associate  V.P.  Finance 

U.  of  A. 

Member,  joint  City/u  of  A  committee. 

Dan  Kanashiro 

Investment  Officer,  U.  of  A. 

Member,  joint  City/u  of  A  committee. 

Myer  Horowitz 

Jim  Horseman 

President,  U.  of  A. 

Minister,  Advanced  Education 
and  Manpcwer 

Member,  joint  City/u  of  A  committee. 

Gain  support  of  Board  of  Governors. 
Contacted  Provincial  government  for 
support. 

Supplied  solicited  support. 

Peter  Trenchy 

Minister,  Recreation  and  Parks 

Supplied  solicited  support. 

Peter  Lougheed 

Premier  of  Alberta 

Supplied  solicited  support. 

Mary  LeMesseurier 

Minister  of  Culture 

Supplied  solicited  support. 

Gerald  Regan 

Minister  of  Fitness  and 

Amateur  Sport,  Ottawa 

Provided  solicited  support. 

Steve  Paproski 

Iona  Campagnola 

Minister  of  Fitness  and 

Amateur  Sport,  Ottawa 

Minister  of  Fitness  and 

Amateur  Sport,  Ottawa 

Provided  solicited  support. 

Provided  solicited  support. 
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This  concerted  effort  between  the  city  and  the  univer¬ 
sity  was  orchestrated  by  Cec  Purves  (Mayor  of  Edmonton)  and 
Myer  Horowitz  (President  of  the  University) .  In  an  effort 
to  develop  a  suitable  proposal  and  to  ensure  that  both 
organizations  would  receive  equal  benefits,  each  man 
appointed  a  number  of  representatives  to  a  joint-committee. 
The  committee  members  were  responsible,  not  only  for 
developing  a  proposal  and  for  contacting  people  for  support, 
but  also  for  advising  their  formal  authority  (i.e.,  the 
mayor,  or  the  president) .  The  mayor  and  the  president  in 
turn  would  make  their  recommendations  to  the  City  Council 
and  to  the  University  of  Alberta  Board  of  Governors. 

In  addition,  the  mayor  and  the  president  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  contacting  national  and  provincial  ministers. 
Purves  contacted  the  ministers  responsible  for  sport  at  the 
national  level,  and  Horowitz  contacted  the  ministers 
responsible  for  sport,  culture,  and  higher  education  at  the 
provincial  level. 

Getting  the  formal  support  of  both  the  provincial 
government  and  the  federal  government  was  important.  With¬ 
out  provincial  support,  city  council  would  not,  and  could 
not,  host  the  event.  This  promise  of  monetary  support  was 
supplied  by  Jim  Horseman  (Minister  of  Advanced  Education  and 
Manpower) ,  Peter  Trenchy  (Minister  of  Parks  and  Recreation) , 
Mary  Lemesseurier  (Minister  of  Culture)  and  Peter  Lougheed 
(Premier  of  Alberta). 
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As  the  city  was  dependent  upon  the  province,  so  also 
was  the  province  dependent  upon  the  monetary  support  from 
the  federal  government.  The  province  would  agree  to  support 
the  event  only  if  the  federal  government  would  do  the  same. 
This  support  was  in  terms  of  agreeing  to  pay  one  third  the 
cost  of  hosting  the  event. 

There  were  three  people  at  the  national  level  recog¬ 
nized  as  providing  formal  support.  Initially,  Iona 
Campagnola  was  approached  and  had  agreed  to  lend  her  support 
to  the  cause.  There  was  a  change  in  government,  and 
Progressive  Conservative  Steve  Paproski  then  became  the 
Minister  responsible  for  Sport  and  Recreation.  However,  he 
had  agreed  to  take  over  where  Campagnola  left  off.  A  second 
change  in  government  again  disrupted  proceedings.  Liberal 
Gerald  Reagan  then  became  responsible  for  the  decision. 
Fortunately  he  also  agreed  to  support  the  event. 

Comparison  of  Powerful  People  to  Test  Hypothesis 

Upon  a  comparison  of  the  lists  of  powerful  people  only 
two  names  (Ed  Zemrau  and  Premier  Lougheed)  appear  on  both. 
The  extent  of  overlap  between  the  events  as  determined  by 
this  decisional  method  provides  no  support  for  the  existence 
of  an  elite  power  structure  which  exists  over  time.  The 
extent  of  overlap  is  ( 2+2 ) r ( 1 6+21 )  X  100  =  10.8%  (an  overlap 
of  2  out  of  16  and  an  overlap  of  2  out  of  21). 
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Although  there  is  only  an  overlap  of  two  individuals, 
there  is  a  greater  degree  of  overlap  between  the  positions 
which  people  hold  in  each  event.  The  positions  which  over¬ 
lap  (besides  the  positions  held  by  Zemrau  and  Lougheed)  in 
elude,  the  mayor,  dean  of  the  physical  education  faculty, 
and  two  provincial  portfolios. 

The  method  identifies  only  those  people  who  were 
involved  in  committees  and  those  who  were  in  the  public  eye 
trying  to  gain  public  support.  Only  people  involved  in  an 
active  and  overt  manner  were  recognized.  The  scope  of  this 
method  is  severely  limited.  Not  all  of  what  occurs  (eg. 
informal  discussions  and  meetings)  becomes  documented.  As 
well,  the  interplay  between  participants  and  non-partici¬ 
pants  is  not  subject  to  analysis  either.  Therefore  people 
who  may  be  powerful  in  a  covert  manner  are  not  identified. 

Manifest  Content  Analysis  of  Number  of  Nominations 

A  form  of  manifest  content  analysis  (Babbie  1973)  was 
used  to  analyze  the  roles  individuals  were  nominated  to  have 
fulfilled.  The  different  roles  mentioned  by  respondents 
were  divided  into  six  categories  (based  upon  categories  of 
behaviour  developed  by  Presthus  1974,  p.  59).  If  a  person 
was  nominated  at  least  twice  by  respondents  then  that  person 
was  considered  powerful. 
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The  categories  used  for  the  analysis  were: 

1 .  Organizing  people  and  duties  -  The  person  or 
persons  who  initiate  the  ideas  and  organize 
support.  This  includes  the  allocation  of  duties 
and  responsibilities  and  the  initial  contacting  of 
persons  and  groups. 

2.  Liaison  -  The  person  provides  an  affiliation  or 
connection  with  another  person,  group  or  organiza¬ 
tion.  A  person  uses  connections  with  outside 
people  or  groups  to  enlist  their  support  for  the 
issue . 

3.  Provision  of  advice  and  expertise  -  Some  people 
influence  the  decisions  of  others  through  their 
advice  and  recommendations.  This  influence  is 
based  on  the  recognition  of  their  knowledge  and 
capabilities . 

4.  Providing  authorization  -  Use  of  position  in  an 
organization  to  provide  formal  support  in  the  form 
of  funds  or  consent. 

5.  Preparing  Documentation  -  This  category  enlists  all 
of  the  purely  technical  work.  Such  work  includes 
feasibility  studies,  budgeting,  planning,  and  the 
drafting  of  the  booklets  presented  to  council,  and 
the  national  bodies  (i.e.,  federal  government, 
C.I.A.U.  and  Canadian  Commonwealth  Association). 
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6.  Opposition  -  This  includes  all  actions  taken  by- 
persons  or  groups  to  defeat  the  proposal. 

Each  event  was  analyzed  in  the  same  manner.  The  people 
who  were  nominated  as  powerful  were  then  compared  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  extent  of  overlap. 

Commonwealth  Games 

The  information  obtained  in  the  interviews  was  analyzed 
according  to  the  roles  individuals  were  perceived  to  play. 
All  of  the  people  who  were  mentioned  in  the  interviews, 
along  with  their  subsequent  roles  and  positions  (at  the  time 
of  the  event),  were  listed  in  (Table  VIII).  The  individuals 
were  listed  according  to  the  number  of  nominations  they 
received  (i.e.,  greatest  amount  to  least  amount). 

A  total  of  28  people  received  nominations  for  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  initial  stage.  However,  only  16  people 
received  2  or  more  nominations.  According  to  this  method, 
these  16  people  are  considered  powerful.  The  12  people 
receiving  1  nomination  are  not  considered  to  be  powerful. 

Upon  an  examination  of  table  VIII,  three  fairly  dis¬ 
tinct  groups  can  be  discerned.  The  first  group  consists  of 
3  people  with  nominations  varying  from  10  to  14.  These 
people  include  Alek  Romaniuk,  Ivor  Dent  and  Hal  Pawson.  The 
next  group  includes  Dave  Ward,  Maury  Van  Vliet  and  Ed 
Zemrau.  They  received  between  7  and  8  nominations  each.  The 
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Table  VIII 

MANIFEST  CONTENT  ANALYSIS  CF  INTERVIEWS 


CXMCNWEALIH  GAMES 


INDIVIDUALS  NOMINATED  AS  POWERFUL  THROUGH  NUMBER  CF  NCMTNATIONS 


NAME 

POSITION  CATEGORIES  AND  NUMBER  CF  NOMINATIONS  FDR  EACH  ROLE 

T 

ORGANIZING 

LIAISON 

PROVISION 

PROVIDING  TECHNICAL 

OPPOSITION 

0 

PEOPLE  & 

CF  ADVICE 

AUIHORIZATICN 

T 

DUTIES 

&  EXPERTISE 

A 

Alex  Rananiuk 

School  Prin.  9 

2 

3 

L 

14 

Pres,  of  CAWA 

Ivor  Dent 

Mayor  8 

5 

13 

Hal  Pawson 

Public  Relations  5 

2 

3 

10 

City  of  Edmonton 

Dave  Ward 

Alderman  4 

2 

2 

8 

Itoury  Van  Vliet 

Dean  of  Hays. 

3 

4 

7 

Ed.  U  of  A 

Ed  Zemrau 

Director  of  2 

1 

2 

2 

7 

Athletics  U  of  A 

Ren  Hayter 

Alderman 

1 

4 

5 

Ed  Leger 

Alderman 

5 

5 

Alex  Fallow 

Alderman 

1 

2 

1 

4 

Ool.  J.  Davies 

Pres.  Canadian 

Oommcnwealth 

2 

2 

4 

Assoc. 

Horst  Schmid 

Provincial  Min. 

4 

4 

Una  McLean  Evans 

Alderman 

1 

2 

3 

Bert  Hohol 

Provincial  Min. 

1 

2 

3 

Derek  Riley 

Parks  Planner 

3 

3 

Ron  Ferguscn 

Parks  Planner 

3 

3 

Ted  Peterson 

Fitness  & 

1 

1 

2 

Amateur  Sport 

Al  Niels 

Businessrran 

1 

1 

Jim  Hole 

Businessman 

1 

1 

Al  Adair 

Provincial  Min. 

1 

1 

Terry  Cavanaugh 

Alderman 

1 

1 

Julia  Kiniski 

Alderworran 

1 

1 

dies  Tanner 

Alderman 

1 

1 

Bill  McLean 

Alderman 

1 

1 

Ross  McBain 

Businessrran 

1 

1 

Bemie  Stanton 

Businessman 

1 

1 

Zare  Feldrran 

Businessrran 

1 

1 

Peter  Lougheed 

Pronier 

1 

1 

George  Hughes 

City  Commissioner 

1 

1 
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last  group  includes  those  people  receiving  between  2  and  5 
nominations.  Included  in  this  group  are  Ron  Hayter,  Alex 
Fallow,  Col.  Jack  Davies,  Horst  Schmid,  Una  McLean  Evans, 
Bert  Hohol,  Ed  Leger,  Derek  Riley,  Ron  Ferguson,  and  Ted 
Peterson. 

Although  all  of  the  people  with  2  nominations  are 
considered  powerful  there  are  some  relative  differences. 
The  people  belonging  to  the  first  group  are  considered 
(according  to  this  methodology)  to  be  relatively  more 
powerful  than  the  other  two  groups.  Again,  relatively 
speaking,  the  second  group  is  considered  to  be  more  powerful 
than  the  third. 

University  Games 

For  the  second  event  thirty-seven  people  received 
nominations  for  participating  in  the  initial  stage  in  a 
significant  manner.  These  people  along  with  their  roles  and 
positions  were  listed  in  (Table  IX)  .  Once  their  roles  were 
categorized  31  people  were  identified  as  powerful.  Six 
people  had  only  one  nomination. 

Five  people  were  identified  as  being  much  more  powerful 
than  the  rest  of  the  individuals.  They  include  Myer 
Horowitz,  Ed  Zemrau,  Ron  Ferguson,  Herb  McLachlin  and  Cec 
Purves.  The  next  closest  group  received  a  third  to  a  half 
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MANIFEST  CONTENT  ANALYSIS  CF  INTERVIEWS 


UNIVERSITY  GAMES 


INDIVIDUALS  NOMINATED  AS  POWERFUL  THROUGH  NUMBER  OF  NOMINATIONS 


NAME_ POSITION_ CATEGORIES  AND  NUMBER  OF  NOMINATIONS  FOR  EACH  ROLE 

ORGANIZING  LIAISON  PROVISION  PROVIDING  TECHNICAL 
PEOPLE  &  CF  ADVICE  AUIHORIZATTON 

DUTIES  &  EXPERTISE 


Ed  Zernrau 

Director  of 

Athletic  Serv.  5 

Myer  Horowitz 

PTes.  U.  of  A.  9 

Oec  Purves 

Mayor  9 

Ron  Ferguson 

Special  Events 

Clo-ordinator 

(City) 

Herb  McLachlin 

Dean  of  Phy.  Ed. 

Ross  Macnab 

Associate  Dean 

Mel  Poole 

Associate  V.P. 

Finance  U.  of  A. 

Alf  Savage 

Commissioner 

Jim  Armstrong 

Perks  Planner 

Peter  Lougheed 

Pranier 

John  Schlosser 

Chairman  Board 

of  Governors 

Max  Beretti 

Board  of  Governors 

Jim  Horseman 

Provincial  Min. 

Peter  Trenchy 

Provincial  Min. 

Doug  Burrows 

Chief  Commissioner 

Mary  Lemessurier 

Provincial  Min. 

Ren  Hayter 

Alderman 

Dan  Kanashiro 

Investment  Officer 

Hugh  Monroe 

Super intent  Parks 

Jan  Oonnors 

Parks  Planner 

Ed  Leger 

Alderman 

Al  Adair 

Provincial  Min. 

Steve  Paproski 

Federal  Min. 

Gerald  Regan 

Federal  Min. 

Iona  Campagnola 

Federal  Min. 

Maury  Van  Vliet 

Retired 

Alex  Fallow 

Businessman 

Eton  Phillips 

V.P.  of  Facilities 

Directors  of  Sports  Canada 

Pierre  Trudeau 

PTiire  Min. 

Percy  Wickman 

Aldermen 

Al  Wand 

Provincial  Min. 

Bob  Ptery 

Executive  Member 

C.I.A.U. 

Lome  Leitch 

V.P.  of  Finance 

U  of  A 

Betty  Hewes 

Alderwoman 

Lois  Cartpbell 

Alderwoman 

Joanne  Monroe 

News  Reporter 

4  5 

1 


2 

1  1 

2 

1 


3  3 

3 


2 


2 

2 


1 

1 

1 


5 

4 


1 

7 

3 
2 
5 
5 
1 

4 


1 


3 

3 

3 

3 


2 


1 

1 

1 


7 


9 

9 

9 

7 

7 


4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 


2 


_ T 

OPPOSITION  O 
T 

_ A 

L 

21 

15 

13 

11 


11 

11 

8 

8 

7 

7 

6 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3  3 

3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2  2 

2 
2 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 
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as  many  nominations  (6  to  8  nominations).  The  people  be¬ 
longing  to  this  group  include  Peter  Lougheed,  John 
Schlosser,  Mel  Poole,  Alf  Savage,  Max  Beretti,  Jim 
Armstrong,  Jim  Horseman  and  Peter  Trenchy.  The  remaining 
people  received  only  a  few  nominations,  half  as  many  as  the 
second  group. 

According  to  the  differentiation  between  the  nomina¬ 
tions  some  people  are  identified  as  being  definitely  more 
powerful  than  others. 

Comparison  of  Powerful  People 

Upon  a  comparison  of  the  two  events,.  7  individuals  (Ron 
Ferguson,  Ed  Zemrau,  Peter  Lougheed,  Ed  Leger,  Ron  Hayter, 
Maury  Van  Vliet  and  Alex  Fallow)  appear  to  be  powerful  on 
both  lists.  There  is  one  individual,  A1  Adair,  who  appears 
to  be  powerful  on  the  second  list  but  not  on  the  first. 
These  7  individuals  produce  an  overlap  of  21.5% 
[( 7+7 ) r ( 28+37 ) xl00=21 . 5%] .  Although  this  is  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  extent  of  overlap  compared  to  the  first 
method,  it  still  does  not  provide  the  support  necessary  to 
accept  the  hypothesis.  The  overlap,  though  greater  than 
that  produced  in  method  1,  is  still  considerably  less  than 
40%.  Therefore  it  appears  that  the  same  power  structure  was 
not  responsible  for  both  events. 

When  the  number  of  nominations  for  each  person  are 
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compared,  only  one  person  (Ed  Zemrau)  received  a  relatively 
large  number  of  nominations  for  each  issue.  However,  Peter 
Lougheed,  Ron  Ferguson  and  Maury  Van  Vliet  received  a 
relatively  large  number  of  nominations  in  one  issue  but  not 
in  another.  The  rest  of  the  people  (Fallow  and  Hayter) 
received  a  low  number  of  nominations  for  each  issue. 

When  the  position  of  the  powerful  people  are  examined 
and  compared,  the  extent  of  overlap  increases  considerably. 
The  positions  which  tended  to  overlap  were,  the  mayor,  the 
dean  of  physical  education,  athletic  director  for  physical 
education,  the  premier,  city  planners,  aldermanic  positions 
and  provincial  ministerial  positions.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  it  appears  the  power  exercised  by  people  in  these 
positions  was  based  upon  their  position.  For  example,  the 
aldermen  and  ministers  had  to  make  the  decision  to  support 
or  reject  the  games.  They  had  no  choice,  they  were 
obligated  to  participate  because  of  their  formal 
responsibility.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  location  of  the 
majority  of  their  nominations  appearing  in  the  formal 
authorization  category. 

As  with  the  first  methodology,  the  analysis  of  nomina¬ 
tions  tended  to  identify  those  persons  who  overtly  exercised 
their  power.  Individuals  who  were  more  active  in  an  issue 
tended  to  have  a  higher  profile.  Through  their  involvement 
and  efforts  to  gain  support  they  had  come  into  contact  with 
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many  people.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  number  of  nomina¬ 
tions  people  receive  measure  public  visibility  rather  than 
provide  an  accurate  measurement  of  their  relative  power  and 
their  contribution  to  the  outcome  of  the  issue. 

Individuals  involved  in  a  less  active  or  covert  manner, 
would  not  receive  many  nominations .  Few  people  would  be 
aware  of  that  person's  contributions  to  the  outcome  of  the 
decision.  This  reputational  method  did  not  take  into  con¬ 
sideration,  the  'negative'  aspect  of  power  or  the  covert  use 
of  it. 


Latent  Content  Analysis  of  Interviews 
In  this  method  of  analysis,  the  sequence  of  events  was 
reconstructed  to  reveal  the  interaction,  or  interplay, 
between  individuals.  The  intent  of  this  was  to  reveal  not 
only  the  patterns  of  overt  influence,  but  also  to  reveal  the 
patterns  of  covert  influence.  The  contributions  of  people 
who  have  affected  the  issue  in  a  covert  or  passive  manner, 
have  not  been  considered  by  previous  methods. 

People  were  identified  as  powerful  based  upon  a  subjec¬ 
tive  judgement  of  the  importance  of  their  contribution  to 
the  outcome  of  the  issue.  The  importance  of  a  person's 
input  was  determined  by  examining  the  context  and  the 
emphasis  of  statements  made  by  respondents.  This  is  a  form 
of  latent  content  analysis  (Babbie  1973). 
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Identification  of  Powerful  People  and  the  Commonwealth  Games 

An  analysis  of  the  interviews  reveals  that  only  a  few 
of  the  people  identified  in  the  second  methodology  could  be 
considered  powerful.  Not  everybody's  input  was  of  equal 
consequence.  A  number  of  people  identified  earlier  were 
judged  to  be  merely  'go-betweens'  and  'leg  men'  (fulfilling 
instructions).  The  people  in  table  X  however,  were  still 
identified  as  being  powerful. 


Table  X  Powerful  Individuals  Identified  by  Latent 

Content  Analysis  of  Interviews 

COMMONWEALTH  GAMES 


NAME  POSITION 

DURING  INITIATION  STAGE  KEY 

INFLUENTIAL 

Ale-x  Roman iuk 

School  Principal 

President  of  Canadian  Amateur 

* 

• 

Wrestling  Association 

Ivor  Dent 

Mayor  of  Edmonton 

* 

Col.  Jack  Davies 

Chairman  of  Site  Selection 

Committee 

* 

Ron  Hayter 

Alderman 

* 

Maury  Van  Vliet 

Dean,  Faculty  of  Physical 
Education 

* 

Ed  Zemrau 

Director  of  Athletics, 
University  of  Alberta 

Ted  Peterson 

Executive  National  Sport 

and  Fitness 

* 

Peter  Lougheed 

Premier 

* 

Bert  Hohol 

Provincial  Minister 

Dave  Ward 

Alderman 

* 

Alex  Fallow 

Alderman 

* 

Al  Neils 

Businessman 

* 

Jim  Hole 

Busines  sman 

* 

Una  McLean  Evans 

Alderman 

Al  Adair 

Provincial  Minister 

*  Relatively  more  powerful  than  the  others. 
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Reconstruction  of  Events:  Commonwealth  Games 

Of  all  the  people  identified  in  the  initial  stge,  Alek 
Romaniuk  was  unquestionably  the  most  influential  figure.  He 
was  unanimously  accredited  by  many  respondents  "as  being  the 
person  to  initiate  the  idea  for  bringing  the  Games  to 
Edmonton."  During  a  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Amateur  Sports 
Association  in  January  1969,  Mr.  Romaniuk  met  with  Col.  Jack 
Davies,  the  president  of  the  Commonwealth  Games  Association 
of  Canada,  and  "discussed  the  possibility  of  bringing  the 
Games  to  Edmonton."  Upon  his  return  to  Edmonton,  Mr. 
Romaniuk  "took  the  matter  up  with  Ed  Zemrau,"  who  at  the 
time  was  the  Director  of  Athletics  at  the  University  of 
Alberta.  The  two  men  had  worked  together  earlier  to  bring 
the  World  Amateur  Wrestling  Champsionship  to  Edmonton  in 
1970.  Dr.  Van  Vliet,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Recreation,  was  also  contacted  to  discuss  the  pro¬ 
posal.  These  three  men  formed  a  steering  committee  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  bringing  the  Games  to  Edmonton  and  to 
gather  support  from  other  Edmontonians.  Dr.  Van  Vliet' s 
support  was  "essential  for  obtaining  the  permission  to  use 
the  University's  facilities."  As  well,  his  support  was 
needed  to  help  Mr.  Romaniuk  convince  the  Mayor  to  support 
the  issue. 

Mr.  Romaniuk  contacted  Mayor  Dent  in  early  1969,  but 
the  Mayor  was  "indisposed  and  sent  Hal  Pawson"  (the  City's 
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Public  Relations  Director)  to  represent  him  in  the  discus¬ 
sions.  This  increased  the  number  of  the  steering  committee 
to  four.  Several  respondents  replied  that  Mayor  Dent  "was 
very  reluctant  to  provide  any  support  and  to  officially 
sanction  the  proposal."  Despite  the  Mayor's  lack  of  sup¬ 
port/  the  steering  committee  proceeded  to  send  a  formal 
proposal  to  Col.  Davies  on  December  1,  1969.  This  was  the 
deadline  by  which  all  applications  for  hosting  the  Games  had 
to  be  submitted.  Col.  Davies  replied  "that  the  submission 
must  come  from  the  City."  In  order  to  formalize  the  bid, 
the  Mayor  had  to  submit  it  to  the  Site  Selection  Committee 
for  the  Games.  At  the  "urging  of  the  steering  committee" 
and  "a  request  by  Col.  Davies  to  submit  a  formal  bid,"  Mayor 
Dent  finally  sent  one  away  on  the  18th  of  December. 

Getting  the  Mayor  to  support  the  proposal  was  only  the 
first  step  in  securing  the  bid.  Mr.  Romaniuk  was  also 
instrumental  in  gaining  support  from  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  support  of  the  Site  Selection  Committee  for  the 
Commonwealth  Games.  He  was  able  to  gain  the  support  of 
these  groups  through  "personal  contacts  in  each  organiza¬ 
tion."  At  the  provincial  level,  Bert  Hohol  was  accredited 
with  giving  Romaniuk  a  "lot  of  support."  As  Minister  of  the 
Department  of  Manpower  and  Labour,  he  was  perceived  to 
"carry  a  lot  of  weight."  He  had  talked  to  several  people  in 
the  provincial  government  to  help  support  Edmonton's  bid  for 
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the  Games.  Horst  Schmid,  then  Minister  of  Culture  fulfilled 
basically  a  'ministerial'  function.  The  bid  fell  under  his 
jurisdiction  and  was  therefore  obligated  to  become  involved. 
One  respondent  even  said  "Mr.  Hohol  recruited  the  support  of 
Mr.  Schmid."  Hohol  is  thus  considered  to  be  influential  in  a 
covert  manner.  He  had  provided  support  in  an  informal 
non-public  manner. 

At  the  provincial  level,  Premier  Lougheed  was  another 
person  who  contributed  to  the  issue.  He  did  not  become 
actively  involved  in  the  support  of  the  issue.  One  person 
commented  "we  didn't  bother  him,  we  just  knew  he  would  be 
supportive" .  Even  though  he  was  not  actively  involved,  he 
still  influenced  the  actions  and  perceptions  of  other  people 
involved.  Supporters  of  the  issues  perceived  they  had  the 
"assured  support"  of  the  premier  and  functioned  according  to 
this  premise. 

Similarly,  A1  Adair,  Minister  of  Recreation,  was 
another  person  perceived  as  a  "real  sports  enthusiast."  He 
was  called  "Boomer"  by  friends  and  acquaintances  and  was 
treated  as  being  a  "real  supporter"  of  athletics.  He  was 
very  adament  in  his  support  of  the  issue  and  provided  a  lot 
of  support  in  a  covert  manner. 

Mayor  Dent  was  another  leading  figure  in  the  initial 
stage.  Almost  everyone  interviewed  indicated  he  was  very 
significant  and  "if  it  wasn't  for  him,  Edmonton  would  not 
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have  got  the  Games."  Although  Dent's  involvement  was 
critical,  the  above  statement  is  not  entirely  true. 
Essentially  he  made  three  major  contributions  to  the  outcome 
of  the  issue.  Firstly,  his  endorsement  was  needed  to 
formalize  the  bid.  Secondly,  he  manoeuvered  the  bid  through 
City  Council,  and  finally  he  helped  present  it  to  the  Site 
Selection  Committee. 

In  the  first  instance.  Mayor  Dent  was  very  reluctant  to 
support  the  bid  because  as  one  person  commented,  "he  could 
not  see.  how  we  could  go  for  such  an  event."  Only  through 
the  persuasion  and  advice  of  other  people  did  he  finally 
send  the  letter.  The  bid  was  submitted  late  because  he  had 
delayed  his  support.  Even  when  Romaniuk  had  invited  Col. 
Davies  to  Edmonton  to  see  the  facilities.  Dent  was  still 
reluctant  to  assist  in  escorting  the  president.  In  fact, 
according  to  a  couple  of  sources,  Dent  was  supposed  to 
formally  invite  Davies  but  had  "failed  to  do  so."  Two 
respondents  revealed  that  it  was  alderman  Dave  Ward  who  took 
the  initiative  and  sent  a  formal  invitation. 

Dent  did  finally  become  enthused  with  the  idea  of 
hosting  the  Games.  Soon  after  Col.  Davies'  visit  in  May  of 
1970  the  Canadian  government  decided  it  would  not  allow  the 
Canadian  Association  to  bid  for  the  Games.  A  year  later  the 
decision  was  reversed.  Edmonton  had  only  two  months  with 
which  to  prepare  a  bid,  and  pass  it  through  Council.  Some 
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time  during  this  period  Dent  had  changed  his  mind  and 
decided  to  "go  for  the  Games."  This  change  was  a  result  of 
the  "advice  and  support"  he  received  from  such  people  as  Jim 
Hole,  an  executive  member  of  the  Eskimo  Football-Club,  E.S. 
Neils,  Vice  President  of  Molson's  Western  Breweries  Ltd.  and 
from  councillors  such  as  Alex  Fallow,  Ron  Hayter  and  Dave 
Ward.  All  of  these  men  were  heavily  involved  in  different 
amateur  sports.  Two  respondents  believed  that  because  there 
was  support  from  the  business  community  and  from  people  on 
council,  "Dent  felt  very  secure  and  decided  to  support  the 
bid.  " 

With  regards  to  manoeuvering  the  proposal  through  City 
Council,  Dent  very  astutely  used  his  authority  to  bias  the 
outcome  of  City  Council's  decision.*  He  accomplished  this  in 
three  steps.  George  Hughes,  Commissioner  of  the  Public 
Affairs,  was  directed  to  arrange  all  of  the  necessary 
administrative  support  and  documentation.  Then  four  coun¬ 
cillors,  who  were  considered  to  be  "sympathetic  towards  the 
proposal"  were  appointed  to  the  Public  Affairs  Committee  to 
review  the  bid  and  make  recommendations  to  Council. 
Finally,  the  agenda  of  the  next  council  meeting  was  rear¬ 
ranged  to  include  a  discussion  of  the  proposal. 

*  BACHRACH  and  BARATZ  (1970)  refer  to  this  as  mobilization 
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Dent  had  to  "move  quickly,"  because  Edmonton's  submis¬ 
sion  had  to  be  ready  for  a  December  meeting  of  the  Site 
Selection  Committee  in  Montreal.  This  left  him  two  months 
to  get  a  proposal  prepared  and  approved  by  Council.  Hal 
Pawson  was  appointed  to  "head  up  a  committee"  to  prepare  the 
bid.  Two  respondents  revealed  that  "arrangements  were  made 
with  George  Hughes,  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Affairs,  to 
have  Ron  Furgeson  and  Rod  Meade  assist  Pawson  in  the  prepar¬ 
ation  of  the  document."  In  addition  "he  directed  Commis¬ 
sioner  Hughes  and  other  members  of  the  civic  administration 
to  provide  all  the  necessary  information  and  to  assist  the 
group  in  any  way." 

Once  the  proposal  was  finished,  it  had  to  be  reviewed 
by  a  committee  representing  Council.  Dent  "appointed  four 
councillors  who  were  very  supportive  of  the  ideas  of 
bringing  the  Games  to  Edmonton,  to  the  committee."  This 
committee  included,  Una  McLean  Evans,  Ron  Hayter,  Ches 
Tanner  and  Terry  Cavanaugh.  Three  respondents  reported  that 
in  its  report  to  Council,  "the  committee  highly  recommended 
the  proposal  be  accepted." 

The  last  problem  to  overcome  was  getting  the  issue  on 
City  Council's  agenda  before  December.  Some  persons  in  the 
civic  administration  revealed  that  Dent  used  his  authority 
to  "rearrange  the  agenda  and  add  the  issue  to  the  next 
Council  meeting."  When  the  issue  came  up  in  Council, 
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sixteen  of  the  seventeen  recommendations  were  approved  by 
Council.  Dave  Ward  moved  to  amend  one  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions.  He  proposed  to  build  a  major  40,000  seat  structure 
instead  of  the  original  15,000  seat  stadium.  He  convinced 
Council  that  "a  stadium  of  this  size  had  many  benefits,  plus 
two  thirds  of  the  cost  would  be  picked  up  by  the  provincial 
and  federal  governments."  The  motion  was  supported  by  a 
majority  and  passed.  The  entire  proposal  was  approved  by 
Council  on  November  29,  1971. 

Dave  Ward  proved  to  be  very  significant.  Basically,  he 
made  some  important  contributions  during  some  critical 
moments  in  the  early  stage.  In  the  first  instance,  Col. 
Davies  was  "informally"  invited  to  Edmonton  by  Romaniuk  in 
order  to  view  the  facilities  and  to  secure  his  support.  An 
official  invitation  was  to  be  sent  to  him  by  the  Mayor  with 
the  signature  of  the  Premier.  Davies  was  scheduled  to  visit 
Edmonton  in  May  of  1970,  but  no  invitation  went  out  to  him 
until  shortly  before  he  was  to  arrive.  Dent  had  neglected 
to  send  the  letter,  so  in  his  place.  Ward  sent  an  official 
invitation  on  City  letterhead.  One  particular  respondent 
stated  that  "Col.  Davies  was  quite  proper  and  he  would  not 
come  to  Edmonton  unless  formally  invited."  If  this 
situation  would  not  have  worked  out,  as  one  respondent 
pointed  out,  "Davies  may  not  have  supported  Edmonton  at 
all."  This  could  have  resulted  in  the  loss  of  the  bid. 
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Ward  was  also  very  instrumental  in  obtaining  support 
from  other  councillors.  He  was  considered  to  be  a  "strong 
voice  on  council."  In  particular,  he  convinced  council  to 
approve  an  amendment  he  introduced  concerning  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  40,000  seat  stadium. 

Ward  also  had  a  hand  in  averting  another  potentially 
damaging  situation.  Alderman  Ed  Leger  sent  a  letter  to  Col. 
Davies  just  before  the  site  selection  meeting.  He  warned 
Davies  that  the  "City's  bid  was  too  costly  and  it  was 
forcing  many  persons  to  oppose  the  entire  application."  Ward 
sent  a  letter  soon  afterwards  explaining  it  was  "Leger  who 
was  opposed  and  not  the  rest  of  Council  and  that  there  was  a 
lot  of  support  from  the  business  sector  and  from  the  com¬ 
munity."  Had  Leger' s  letter  been  accepted  by  Davies  and 
other  members  on  the  selection  committee  as  fact,  Edmonton' s 
chances  of  being  selected  would  have  been  slim. 

Ward' s  actions  during  critical  moments  in  the  initial 
stage  of  the  event  proved  to  be  very  significant  in  the 
final  outcome.  In  many  instances,  he  took  the  initiative 
and  contributed  more  than  was  required  of  an  alderman. 

Ed  Zemrau  had  been  nominated  by  several  people,  the 
majority  of  whom  stated  that  "he  was  significant  through  his 
involvement  with  the  steering  committee."  Zemrau  is 
considered  to  be  significant,  not  because  of  his  overt 
involvement  in  the  steering  committee,  but  because  of  his 
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covert  involvement  before  the  committee  was  formed  "in 
working  around  Van  Vliet  and  getting  him  interested"  and 
obtaining  the  use  of  the  University's  facilities. 

For  the  most  part  after  acquiring  the  support  of  Van 
Vliet  and  the  University,  Zemrau's  contributions  to  the 
issue  consisted  of  mainly  "contacting  sport's  committees 
from  other  countries  for  their  support."  This  contribution 
was  not  considered  to  be  very  significant. 

Dr.  Maury  Van  Vliet  was  another  person  who  made  impor¬ 
tant  contributions  to  the  issue.  Respondents  believed  that 
he  would  be  able  to  convince  the  University  to  let  the  City 
use  a  number  of  its  facilities  (e.g.,  Lister  Hall  Housing 
Complex,  the  gymnasium  and  the  arena) .  In  particular,  one 
respondent  said  that  "we  got  assurance  from  Van  Vliet  that 
we  could  use  the  university  stadium." 

Acquiring  Van  Vliet' s  support  at  the  beginning  of  the 
issue  was  very  advantageous  in  another  way  as  well. 
Essentially,  the  Dean  added  his  prestige  to  the  steering 
committee.  His  prestige  stems  from  being  the  "Dean  of  one 
of  the  foremost  schools  of  physical  education  in  North 
America."  His  added  support  gave  the  committee,  and  the 
idea  of  hosting  the  Games,  the  credibility  it  needed  to  be 
seriously  considered  by  businessmen  and  politicans.  Beyond 
these  two  major  contributions,  the  only  other  thing  Van 
Vliet  was  noted  for  was  his  presentation  at  the  meeting  in 
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Montreal.  However,  after  Canada  was  selected  over  England 
to  host  the  Games,  Van  Vliet  became  progressively  more 
involved. 

Aldermen  Alex  Fallow  and  Ron  Hayter  were  mentioned 
earlier  as  having  some  influence  over  Mayor  Dent.  Several 
comments  made  by  respondents  support  this  statement.  One 
person  stated  that  "Dent  relied  heavily  upon  their  advice" 
and  another  stated  "Fallow,  in  particular,  was  one  person 
that  I  would  go  to."  With  the  advice  and  support  of  Fallow 
and  Hayter  and  with  the  "urging  of  Ward,"  Dent  was 
"reassured  that  the  games  would  be  good  for  Edmonton." 

The  other  persons  considered  to  be  powerful  and 
influential  are  Jim  Hole  and  E.S.  Niels.  Of  the  business 
sector,  these  two  men  were  considered  to  be  influential  in 
the  initial  stage.  Jim  Hole,  an  executive  and  later  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Eskimo  Football  Club,  was  approached  by  Dent  for 
advice.  At  the  time,  the  Eskimos  were  looking  for  a  means 
to  enlarge  Clarke  Stadium  or  build  a  new  stadium  to  accom¬ 
modate  more  fans.  Hole  and  the  Eskimos  were  very  supportive 
of  the  proposal  because  it  meant  the  development  of  a  larger 
stadium. 

A  few  sources  also  stated  "the  Eskimos  have  tremendous 
political  support."  The  fact  that  the  Eskimos  were  per¬ 
ceived  to  have  a  lot  of  political  support  and  that  Dent  went 
to  Hole  for  "various  bits  of  advice  and  assistance  and 
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so  on",  indicated  the  Eskimo's  representative  was  influen¬ 
tial  . 

The  club  even  gave  financial  support  to  help  send  the 
committee  to  Munich  to  win  the  bid  for  Canada.  The  Eskimos 
were  very  intent  on  getting  the  stadium,  rather  than  the 
Games  themselves.  In  any  case,  they  helped  convince  Dent 
and  Council  to  approve  the  bid. 

Hole  was  not  only  connected  to  the  Eskimos,  he  was  also 
very  involved  in  a  variety  of  businesses  and  organizations. 
Due  to  his  reputation  and  connections,  one  source  stressed 
that  "he  was  a  man  to  talk  to  in  order  to  get  support  from 
the  business  sector." 

E.S.  Niels  was  another  business  figure  who  was 
mentioned  by  a  couple  of  respondents.  At  a  very  early 
stage,  Niels  was  prepared  to  support  Romaniuk.  Romaniuk  had 
approached  Niels  and  asked  for  his  support.  In  an  event  of 
this  nature,  people  or  organizations  with  money  are  needed 
to  provide  some  sort  of  credibility  to  the  idea  and  to  guide 
the  way  for  other  supporters.  -  For  example,  Presthus  (1964, 
p.  54  and  p.  116)  found  "that  the  actions  of  one  or  a  few 
prestigeful  men  in  lending  their  names  and  their  support  to 
a  project  is  usually  a  critical  element  in  this  'take-off 
stage' ."  Once  this  support  is  given  to  a  project  support 
from  other  sources  broadens.  This  was  the  case  for  Van 
Vliet,  Hole  and  Niels.  They  each  supported  the  idea  and  by 
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lending  their  name  to  it,  gave  some  credibility  which 
influenced  other  sources  to  follow. 

As  with  Hole,  Niels  also  held  some  very  prestigious 
positions  in  the  community.  Some  of  his  positions  included 
Vice-president  of  Molsons  Western  Breweries  Ltd. ,  Alberta 
Chairman  of  the  Canadian  Fund  Raising  Committee  for  the  1970 
British  Commonwealth  Games,  Alberta's  member-at-large  for 
the  Commonwealth  Games  Assocation,  Director  of  the  Edmonton 
Exhibition  Association,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Edmonton 
United  Community  Fund  Company  and  Employee  Division.  Due  to 
his  many  positions  and  different  involvements  (he  belonged 
to  a  long  list  of  business,  athletic  and  fraternal  organiza¬ 
tions  in  Edmonton) ,  he  was  possibly  very  influential  in 
eliciting  the  support  of  the  business  community. 

One  of  the  organizations  Niels  was  involved  with,  the 
Edmonton  Exhibition  Assocation,  donated  $10,000  towards 
securing  the  bid.  This  type  of  support  was  needed  to 
influence  the  provincial  and  city  governments  to  also 
provide  needed  funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  committees 
involved  with  presenting  the  bid  to  the  national  and 
international  associations. 

Identification  of  Powerful  People  and  the  University  Games 

Roughly  about  half  of  the  people  nominated  as  powerful 
in  the  second  method,  were  also  identified  as  powerful  in 
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this  third  method.  The  inclusion  of  the  measurement  of 
covert  and  passive  influence  again  reveals  different 
patterns  of  influence.  Some  individuals  considered  powerful 
in  the  other  methods  were  not  considered  powerful  in  this 
method,  and  vice  versa.  Those  who  were  identified  as 
powerful  were  listed  in  (Table  XI). 

Table  XI  Powerful  People  Identified  Through  A  Latent 
Content  Analysis  of  Interviews 

University  Games 


NAME  POSITION  DURING  INITIATION  STAGE  KEY  INFLUENTIAL 


Cec  Purves 

Mayor  of  Edmonton 

* 

Ron  Hayter 

Alderman 

* 

Myer  Horowitz 

President  of  University  of 

Alberta 

* 

Ed  Zemrau 

Director  of  Athletics, 
University  of  Alberta 

Herb  McLachlin 

Dean  of  Faculty  of  Physical 

Education 

* 

Ross  Macnab 

Associate  Dean  of  Physical 
Education 

* 

Mel  Poole 

Associate  of  Finance,  U  of  A. 

* 

John  Schlosser 

Chairman,  Board  of  Governors 

U  of  A. 

* 

Max  Beretti 

Board  of  Governors 

* 

Peter  Lougheed 

Premier 

* 

Pierre  Trudeau 

Prime  Minister 

* 

Maury  Van  Vliet 

Retired 

Alex  Fallow 

Businessman 

Al  Adair 

Provincial  Minister 

* 


Relatively  more  powerful  than  the  others 
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Reconstruction  of  Events:  University  Games 

The  initial  idea  for  bringing  this  event  to  Edmonton 
was  shared  between  three  people.  Mayor  Purves,  Alderman 
Hayter  and  Ed  Zemrau.  Mayor  Purves  and  Alderman  Hayter 
wanted  to  attract  another  major  sporting  event  to  Edmonton. 
Hayter  spearheaded  a  committee  to  examine  various  major 
sporting  events  and  the  feasibility  of  hosting  one.  Some 
members  of  the  city  administration  were  directed  to  study 
the  problem.  The  process  was  put  into  motion,  but  it  was 
lacking  direction.  That  direction  was  supplied  by  Ed 
Zemrau,  the  Athletic  Director  at  the  University  of  Alberta. 
Upon  hearing  about  the  study  the  City  was  undertaking, 
Zemrau  approached  Purves  to  discuss  the  possibilities,  of 
hosting  the  University  Games.  A  preliminary  study  was  done 
on  the  Games,  and  it  was  found  "the  University  Games  could 
be  accommodated  by  Edmonton  at  a  relatively  small  cost." 
The  facilities  from  the  Commonwealth  Games  would  be 
utilized,  thus  only  leaving  a  small  cost  of  8  to  10  million 
dollars . 

Soon  after  the  Commonwealth  Games  were  finished,  some 
people  at  City  Hall  started  to  look  for  another  event. 
Edmonton  received  favourable  international  exposure,  a  large 
amount  of  money  exchanged  hands  during  the  event  (i.e. 
stimulated  spending),  jobs  were  created  and  it  precipitated 
a  concerted  community  effort  to  run  the  events.  Essen¬ 
tially,  the  Games  boosted  Edmonton' s  reputation  and  as 
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one  respondent  said,  "put  them  on  the  sports  map." 

Mayor  Purves  and  other  people  at  City  Hall  believed 
that  another  sporting  event  could  duplicate  the  benefits 
experienced  in  the  earlier  event.  One  respondent  from  the 
City  said,  "after  five  years  it  would  be  a  good  time  that  we 
did  something  like  that  again."  City  Hall  felt  "Edmonton's 
international  exposure  needed  a  boost  and  the  University 
Games  would  supply  the  exposure." 

For  the  previous  event,  the  support  of  City  Council  was 
very  necessary.  In  this  case,  not  only  was  the  support  of 
City  Council  needed,  but  the  support  of  the  University  was 
essential  as  well.  City  Hall  had  the  ability  to  finance  the 
Student  Games,  but  as  one  respondent  said,  "the  University 
had  to  sanction  them".  It  was  therefore  essential  that  the 
city  obtain  the  support  of  the  University.  Thus,  a 
coalition  between  the  City  and  the  University  had  to  be 
formed  to  obtain  the  event. 

The  coalition  did  not  have  a  good  start.  A  conflict 
arose  with  the  University  when  Purves  announced  to  the  press 
the  City  would  bid  for  the  1981  University  Games  if  the 
University  was  in  agreement.  Except  for  some  informal 
discussions  with  the  University's  athletic  director  Ed 
Zemrau,  the  University  had  not  been  contacted.  The 
announcement  was  made  June  11,  1979.  A  decision  had  to  be 
reached  by  August  1,  1979,  because  this  was  the  application 
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deadline  for  any  Canadian  city  wishing  to  bid  on  the  1971 
event.  When  the  press  contacted  University  President, 
Horowitz,  he  said  "the  University  had  not  been  contacted  and 
they  had  no  intention  of  bidding  for  the  1981  games." 

When  Horowitz  first  found  out  about  the  proposal  it  was 
four  days  after  the  Mayor's  announcement  in  the  paper.  At 
this  time  the  President  asked  Herb  McLachlin,  the  Dean  of 
the  Physical  Education  and  Recreation  Faculty  to  report  if 
the  faculty  was  prepared  to  host  the  games.  The  Dean  stated 
that  "he  did  not  know  very  much  but  he  would  find  out." 
Horowitz  indicated  the  University  would  not  be  involved  in 
the  1981  Games.  As  for  the  1983  Games,  "before  any  commit¬ 
ment  could  be  made  a  lot  of  questions  had  to  be  answered. " 

In  the  first  week  in  July  the  Mayor  invited  the 
President  to  meet  with  him  and  discuss  the  matter.  This  was 
the  first  formal  meeting  between  the  City  and  University. 
At  this  meeting  Horowitz  indicated  that  "before  any  definite 
commitment  could  be  made  a  few  conditions  must  first  be 
met."  "A  clear  statement  of  support"  had  to  be  obtained  from 
the  Faculty  of  Physical  Education  and  Recreation  indicating 
they  were  supportive  and  interested  in  becoming  involved. 
Dean  Herb  McLachlin  was  asked  to  put  the  matter  before  his 
faculty  to  get  an  indication  of  support.  In  addition, 
another  group  of  people  from  the  University  who  had  to  be 
consulted  and  supportive,  were  the  Board  of  Governors. 
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They  had  to  be  convinced  the  Games  would  be  good  for  the 
University. 

Another  major  concern  for  Horowitz  was  the  role  the 
University  would  play  in  the  bid.  Horowitz  wanted  a 
guarantee  from  Purves  that  the  University  would  function  as 
an  equal  partner  with  regards  to  planning  and  facilities. 
To  accommodate  an  equal  partnership  and  to  obtain  more 
information  to  convince  the  University  to  support  the  bid  a 
joint  committee  was  established.  This  group  was  comprised 
of  representatives  from  the  City  and  the  University,  and  it 
was  to  answer  to  both  the  Mayor  and  the  President.  Several 
people  involved  in  the  committee  stated  that  some  initial 
planning  was  to  be  done"  even  in  the  absence  of  a  clear 
indication  of  support  from  the  physical  education  faculty." 

A  number  of  individuals  were  assigned  by  Horowitz  and 
Purves  to  sit  on  a  joint  committee  for  planning  the  Games. 
The  membership  of  this  committee  fluctuated  somewhat  but  the 
group  remained  small  and  worked  closely  the  whole  time  it 
was  in  existence.  Representatives  from  the  University 
included,  Ed  Zemrau  (Director  of  Athletic  Services),  Ross 
Macnab  (Asociate  Dean) ,  Herb  McLachlin  (Dean)  and  Mel  Poole 
(Associate  Vice-president  of  Finance  and  Administration) . 
Dan  Kanashiro  (University  Investment  Officer)  replaced  Poole 
when  he  left  the  University.  Another  person,  Ron  Phillips 
(Vice-president  of  Facilities)  periodically  sat  with  the 
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committee.  The  City  was  represented  mainly  by  Ron  Ferguson 
(Special  Events  Co-ordinator  for  Edmonton),  Jim  Armstrong 
(Planner  with  Recreation  Department),  Hugh  Munroe  (Manager 
of  Recreation)  and  Alf  Savage  (City  Commissioner  of  Public 
Affairs) . 

All  of  the  people  from  the  joint  committee  who  were 
interviewed,  commented  that  both  sides  were  very  cooperative 
and  worked  well  together.  The  committee  met  on  a  regular 
basis  and  reported  all  developments  to  the  President  and  the 
Mayor.  Each  of  the  members  of  the  committee  were  assigned 
particular  duties,  including  the  Mayor  and  the  President. 
They,  in  particular,  had  to  approach  the  provincial  and 
national  governments  for  support.  Horowitz  corresponded 
with  the  provincial  government  while  Purves  talked  to  the 
federal  government. 

Although  there  were  very  few  people  participating  up  to 
this  point,  even  fewer  have  been  analyzed  as  powerful  or 
influential.  The  direction  and  impetus  had  come  mainly  from 
a  few  people:  Myer  Horowitz  and  Ces  Purves  were  considered 
to  be  the  most  powerful  people  in  the  issue.  Several 
respondents  stressed  the  importance  of  each  man.  One 
respondent  was  impressed  with  the  way  they  created  a  "good 
working  atmosphere  by  overriding  customary  bureaucratic 
practices  and  assigning  a  variety  of  resource  people  to  work 
on  the  problem." 


Others  indicated  that  "the  two  real 
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backers  were  the  mayor  and  Myer  Horowitz"  and  that  Horowitz 
was  a  "primary  figure."  As  well,  it  was  a  "personal  project 
of  the  mayor." 

Besides  being  powerful  as  a  result  of  their  position, 
both  men  were  also  personally  very  influential.  In  particu¬ 
lar,  Horowitz  had  to  gain  the  support  of  the  Board  of 
Governors,  the  Province  and  even  the  Canadian  Intercolle¬ 
giate  Athletic  Union  (CIAU).  He  was  considered  to  have  been 
"extremely  tactful  and  successful  -  when  it  came  to  the  CIAU 
for  support  -  and  obtaining  support  from  the  provincial 
government."  He  managed  to  convince  members  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  and  other  faculty  representatives  to  support  the 
idea- of  hosting  the  Games.  Some  faculty  members  from  the 
University  were  opposed  to  the  idea  of  seeing  an  increase  in 
the  physical  education  facilities.  They  said  other  facili¬ 
ties  had  priority  and  should  be  considered  first. 

In  dealing  with  the  provincial  government,  the 
President  was  able  to  get  the  support  of  the  Honourable  Jim 
Horseman,  Minister  of  Advanced  Education  and  the  Honorable 
Peter  Trenchy,  Minister  of  Sport  and  Recreation.  Premier 
Lougheed  was  contacted  first  by  Horowitz,  but  he  was 
"advised  to  work  directly  with  the  ministers  of  education 
and  sport."  The  Premier  indicated  "he  was  supportive  of  the 
issue  but  would  provide  formal  support  at  the  appropriate 
time."  With  regards  to  gaining  the  support  of  the  CIAU, 
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Horowitz  talked  to  an  old  friend,  Bob  Perv,  who  happened  to 
be  an  executive  officer.  He  also  contacted  the  President  of 
the  CIAU,  Elizabeth  Chard,  and  asked  for  her  support. 

Mayor  Purves  was  influential  in  getting  City  Council  to 
support  the  games.  He  talked  to  a  number  of  alderman  and 
explained  to  them  that  the  games  would  recapture  many  of  the 
advantages  the  City  experienced  during  the  Commonwealth 
Games  (eg.  facilities,  stimulate  spending,  enhance  amateur 
sport).  Purves  was  also  able  to  influence  Council's  deci¬ 
sion  by  manipulating  the  information  council  received  from 
the  administration.  A  small  committee  appointed  by  Purves, 
made  recommendations  which  were  favourable  to  the  issue.  A 
few  respondents  revealed  that  the  appointed  commissioners 
were  "fully  in  support  and  took  a  personal  interest."  In 
addition,  one  informed  individual  commented  further  on  the 
commissioners,  "any  reports  that  went  to  council,  first  had 
to  go  through  the  commission  board  and  were  endorsed  by  the 
commission  board  first."  Upon  reviewing  the  information 
provided  by  the  committee.  Council  acquired  a  more  favour¬ 
able  view  towards  the  proposal.  Without  this  favourable 
information.  Council  might  have  been  less  supportive. 

Another  key  person  whose  contributions  were  very  signi¬ 
ficant  was  Ed  Zemrau.  He  was  recognized  as  being  respon¬ 
sible  for  initiating  the  idea  of  bringing  the  University 
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Games  to  Edmonton.  A  number  of  comments  identifying  him  as 
the  initiator  of  the  idea  include;  "prime  pusher  for  the 
universiade",  "primary  initiative  came  from  Zemrau"  and 
"Zemrau  providing  the  initial  spark." 

The  City  was  already  looking  for  another  major  sporting 
event  but  it  was  Zemrau  who  convinced  them  to  go  for  the 
University  Games.  Through  his  informal  discussions  with  the 
Mayor  and  other  people  from  the  City  administration,  the 
University  became  implicated.  Zemrau  had  indirectly  forced 
the  University  into  the  issue.  The  City  decided  to  go  after 
the  University  Games  and  announced  their  intentions  in  the 
newspapers.  A  few  people  from  the  university  stated  that 
after  the  announcement  in  the  newspaper  the  "University  was 
put  on  the  spot  and  had  to  make  a  decision."  Prior  to  the 
announcement,  many  people  at  the  University  had  not  been 
contacted  and  had  no  knowledge  of  what  was  planned. 

Zemrau' s  influence  stems  from  his  involvement  and  his 
position  with  the  CIAU.  In  his  capacity  as  President  of  the 
CIAU,  he  was  able  to  convince  the  Mayor  the  Games  would  meet 
the  criteria  set  by  the  City.  These  criteria  include  an 
event  "international  in  scope,"  and  "present  facilities 
should  be  able  to  accommodate  the  event,"  it  should  "attract 
a  lot  of  interest"  and  the  City  must  have  a  "good  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  awarded  the  event."  The  City's  chances  for 
being  awarded  the  opportunity  to  represent  Canada  in  the 
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bid  may  have  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  Zemrau 
was  CIAU  President.  Many  of  the  respondents  in  the  inter¬ 
view  believed  that  Zemrau  would  be  able  to  "influence  the 
CIAU"  in  choosing  Edmonton  as  the  Canadian  site  for  hosting 
the  Games.  In  addition,  he  was  also  an  executive  member  of 
the  International  University  Sports  Federation  (FISU).  This 
was  also  believed  to  be  an  asset  which  would  favour  Edmonton 
in  the  final  selection  to  determine  the  host  city. 

Zemrau  also  proved  to  be  an  important  member  on  the 
committee.  Due  to  his  involvement  in  the  Commonwealth  Games 
and  with  his  knowledge  of  university  games,  he  was  also  an 
"invaluable  source  of  information."  Committee  members 
relied  upon  his  "expertise". 

Alderman  Ron  Hayter  was  also  considered  to  be  a  key 
influential.  Essentially,  he  was  very  influential  in  a 
covert  manner  in  "creating  the  momentum  at  City  Hall"  to 
search  for  and  host  another  major  sporting  event.  One 
respondent  indicted  Hayter  "spearheaded  a  move"  to  bring 
other  sporting  events  to  Edmonton.  Soon  after  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Games  were  completed,  he  had  convinced  the  Mayor  to 
look  for  another  event.  As  a  result  of  this  action  a  new 
administrative  position  was  created  to  examine  potential 
events.  Ron  Ferguson  was  appointed  to  be  the  Special  Events 
Co-ordinator  and  his  responsibility  included  the  examination 
and  evaluation  of  various  events  which  could  be  hosted  by 
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Edmonton.  Hayter,  with  the  agreement  and  support  of  Mayor 
Purves  might  possibly  be  the  person  responsible  for  setting 
the  motion  at  City  Hall  in  process. 

With  regards  to  the  joint  committee  there  are  three 
other  people  from  the  University  who  proved  influential. 
Dean  McLachlin  and  Associate  Dean  Macnab  managed  to  get  the 
faculty  to  support  the  proposals.  They  also  advised  the 
University  President  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
support  the  Games.  The  University  would  gain  new  facilities 
and  receive  national  and  international  exposure.  Their 
advice  to  the  President  was  one  major  factor  in  influencing 
his  decision  to  support  the  Games. 

These  men  also  discussed  the  advantages  of  the  event 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  John  Schlosser. 
They  convinced  him  the  University  would  greatly  benefit  from 
the  Games.  Several  people  agreed  that  Schlosser' s  support 
was  vital  because  "the  Board  of  Governors  had  to  make  the 
final  decision"  which  would  allow  the  University  to  bid  for 
the  Games.  Furthermore,  McLachlin  contacted  some  "personal 
friends"  at  the  provincial  level  to  get  their  support. 
These  personal  friends  happened  to  be  Premier  Lougheed  and 
A1  Ward,  Minister  of  Telephones.  He  also  contacted  coun¬ 
cillors  Percy  Wickman,  Betty  Hewes  and  Lois  Campbell. 

Mel  Poole  was  also  very  important  in  influencing  the 
President's  decision  to  support  the  Games.  Poole  was 
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considered  to  be  influential  because  of  his  advice  to  the 
President,  not  for  his  work  on  the  committee.  Horowitz  did 
not  want  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  recommendations  of  the 
people  from  the  physical  education  faculty  because,  "they 
were  not  exactly  impartial."  He  needed  the  advice  of  a 
"disinterested  party."  Poole  had  agreed  with  McLachlin  that 
the  Games  would  be  good  for  the  University.  He  stated  that 
"much  would  be  gained  at  very  little  cost."  Upon  the  advice 
of  these  three  people  (Macnab,  McLachlin,  and  Poole)  the 
President  decided  to  support  the  issue. 

The  people  on  the  committee  representing  the  City  did 
not  contribute  to  the  issue  in  the  same  way.  Zerarau  had 
convinced  the  Mayor  that  the  University  Games  were  ideal  for 
the  City  of  Edmonton,  whereupon  the  Mayor  then  directed  the 
city  administration  to  work  on  the  problem.  People  like  Al'f 
Savage,  Ron  Ferguson  and  Jim  Armstrong,  did  not  influence 
the  Mayor  and  convince  him  to  host  the  event.  As  stated  by 
the  Mayor,  "there  are  no  volunteers  around  here,  you  appoint 
-  you  give  them  a  job  to  do."  Instead,  the  Mayor  used  his 
authority  and  assigned  people  to  do  the  job.  Therefore,  the 
city  representatives  on  the  committee  were  considered  to  be 
performing  "leg  men"  duties.  They  just  basically  fulfilled 
the  technical  requirements. 

The  joint  committee  did  not  constitute  the  whole 
decision  making  structure.  There  were  people  outside  of  the 
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committee  who  had  contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the 
initial  stage.  These  people  included  the  Chairman  of  the 
University's  Board  of  Governors,  John  Schlosser,  another 
member  of  the  Board,  Max  Beretti,  Premier  Lougheed  and  Prime 
Minister  Trudeau.  Without  the  support  of  these  people, 
Edmonton  would  not  have  had  the  chance  to  compete  interna¬ 
tionally  for  the  privilege  of  hosting  the  event. 

John  Schlosser  was  perceived,  by  several  people  from 
the  University,  to  be  "very  influential"  in  convincing  the 
Board  of  Governors  to  give  their  approval.  As  one  respon¬ 
dent  commented  "as  chairman  of  the  Board,  he  has  a  lot  of 
influence  as  to  the  way  he  would  guide  this  and  present  it 
to  the  Board  of  Governors."  Essentially  he  chaired  the 
discussions  in  the  board  meetings  and  presented  a  strong 
case  for  the  approval  of  the  issue.  In  addition,  Max 
Beretti  was  perceived  by  a  few  people  to  have  "provided  a 
lot  of  support"  to  Schlosser  at  these  meetings.  Both  men 
were  described  as  being  very  "enthusiastic"  in  their 
support.  The  Board  approved  the  President's  request  to 
allow  the  University  to  bid  for  the  Games  and  to  negotiate 
with  the  City. 

According  to  a  careful  analysis  of  data  collected  from 
four  particular  interviews,  Lougheed  was  very  instrumental 
in  a  covert  manner  in  getting  the  provincial  government  to 
support  the  bid.  It  appears  the  Premier  was  contacted’  by 
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people  from  the  University  before  any  of  the  ministers  were. 
When  at  first  the  ministers  were  contacted,  "their  reaction 
was  quite  cool."  Several  comments  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
"Lougheed  changed  their  minds."  The  ministers  "had  looked 
to  Lougheed  for  the  final  word. "  A  possible  reason  why  the 
government  was  not  immediately  supportive  was  because  of 
plans  to  host  the  1988  Winter  Olympics.  A  lot  of  money  was 
to  be  allocated  to  that  event.  As  a  result,  the  ministers 
were  hesitant  in  giving  their  support  which  would  require 
another  major  expenditure. 

A  similar  occurrence  was  also  evident  at  the  national 
level.  Sport  Canada  was  not  supportive  at  all  for  two 
reasons;  1)  they  said  "the  games  were  elitist"  (university 
students  only)  and  2)  "the  budget  would  not  accommodate  a 
major  expenditure  of  this  sort."  Representatives  of  the 
City  then  went  to  the  minister  responsible  for  sport  and 
recreation,  Steve  Paproski.  He  gave  his  support  but  added 
that  "it  was  his  department  that  was  supportive,  and  he 
would  have  to  get  the  support  of  the  rest  of  Clark's 
Conservative  government."  Unfortunately,  the  Conservatives 
lost  power  and  the  Liberals  assumed  control  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  City  had  to  renegotiate  for  support  from  the  new 
federal  government.  It  appears  through  several  comments, 
that  Gerald  Reagan,  the  new  minister  responsible  for  sport 
"was  not  too  supportive"  of  the  proposal.  Representatives 
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from  the  joint-committee  had  to  go  to  the  Prime  Minister's 
office  to  get  his  approval.  Despite  Sport  Canada's  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  idea  and  Reagan’s  lack  of  support  (although  he 
was  not  really  against  the  event) ,  Trudeau  "basically 
overruled  both  the  ministers  and  Sport  Canada"  and  gave  the 
committee  the  endorsement  they  asked  for  because  "Edmonton 
is  going  to  go  ahead  for  the  bid  anyway"  .  He  wanted  the 
Games  to  be  a  "Canadian  event."  The  matter  of  funding  was 
to  be  discussed  at  a  later  date.  During  the  bid  process, 
the  committee  was  just  asking  for  an  endorsement  from  the 
federal  government. 

Without  the  support  of  Trudeau,  the  bid  for  the  games 
might  have  been  stalled  three  years  before  the  event  was  to 
take  place.  The  provincial  government  then  would  probably 
have  withdrawn  their  support.  The  cost  would  be  too  high 
and  the  provincial  government  would  not  be  able  to  justify 
such  a  large  expenditure. 

Three  other  people  were  considered  to  be  somewhat  sig¬ 
nificant  to  the  outcome  of  the  decision.  Maury  Van  Vliet 
(retired  by  this  time)  "was  asked  for  advice  by  the  provin¬ 
cial  government."  They  had  asked  him  to  become  involved  on 
a  "volunteer  basis  in  an  advisory  capacity."  Alek  Fallow  was 
approached  by  the  City  to  get  his  comments  as  to  the  chances 
of  hosting  such  an  event,  and  whether  the  business  community 
would  be  supportive.  In  particular,  Purves  depended  upon 
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Fallow  and  Van  Vliet  for  advice.  One  respondent  emphasized 
that  "he  (Purves)  also  discussed  this  matter  with  people 
like  Alex  Fallow  and  Maury  Van  Vliet."  Finally,  Al  Adair,  by 
now  the  Minister  of  Tourism  and  Small  Business,  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  "invaluable  in  our  efforts"  by  Zemrau.  Zemrau 
may  have  gone  to  Adair  to  help  gather  support  and  to  get  the 
"ball  rolling".  Adair  may  have  been  used  as  an  initial 
contact  for  several  reasons;  1)  he  and  Zemrau  had  worked 
together  on  the  Commonwealth  Games,  2)  he  was  considered  to 
be  "a  great  sportsman"-  and  3)  he  would  be  able  to  influence 
a  lot  of  people  because  of  his  position. 

Although  there  are  more  people  from  the  University 
considered  to  be  powerful  and  influential  than  the  City, 
this  does  not  mean  the  University  is  more  powerful.  The 
difference  is  a  result  of  different  interaction  patterns  for 
each  group.  Purves  and  Horowitz  each  had  different  circum¬ 
stances  within  which  to  operate. 

Purves  had  not  only  prior  experience  but  also  different 
organizational  constraints.  Through  his  involvement  with 
the  Commonwealth  Games,  he  knew  what  benefits  the  City  would 
obtain  by  hosting  another  major  sporting  event.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  he  knew  what  steps  had  to  be  taken  to  get  the  proposal 
started.  Using  his  authority  as  chief  executive,  he 
assigned  people  from  the  city  administration  to  work  on  the 
problem  of  finding  an  event  Edmonton  would  be  capable  of 
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hosting.  After  Hayter,  the  only  other  person  to  influence 
Purves  at  this  stage  was  Zemrau.  Although  Purves  wanted  to 
host  another  event  and  took  the  steps  to  realize  his  goal, 
he  did  not  know  which  event  would  be  best.  Zemrau  was  able 
to  convince  him  that  this  event  was  an  excellent  choice. 

Horowitz,  however,  was  in  an  entirely  different  posi¬ 
tion.  He  was  totally  unprepared  and  needed  advice  as  to  the 
costs  and  benefits.  In  addition,  he  did  not  have  the  same 
authority  as  Purves.  Each  man  was  situated  in  a  different 
organization  with  a  different  hierarchy  of  command. 
Horowitz  could  not  committee  the  University  at  first  because 
he  could  not  answer  for  the  Faculty  of  Physical  Education 
and  Recreation  or  for  the  Board  of  Governors.  Before  he 
could,  or  even  would,  make  a  recommendation  to  the  Board, 
Horowitz  needed  to  know  if  the  faculty  was  in  favour  and 
what  the  costs  and  benefits  would  be.  Unlike  Purves, 
Horowitz  had  no  prior  experience  and  thus  did  not  know  what 
to  expect.  Therefore,  he  had  to  rely  on  the  advice  of  other 
people.  This  advice  was  supplied  by  McLachlin,  Macnab  and 
Poole.  As  well,  he  needed  the  support  of  the  Board  of 
Governors.  This  support  was  supplied  by  Schlosser  and 
Beretti.  Essentially,  Purves  did  not  have  the  same  con¬ 
straints  as  did  Horowitz.  This  is  the  reason  why  there  is 
an  imbalance  in  the  number  of  representatives  from  each 
group . 

The  driving  force  for  the  event  originated  at  City  Hall 
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and  was  expanded  through  Ed  Zemrau  to  the  University  and 
from  the  University  up  through  the  two  levels  of  government. 
Within  this  driving  force  there  was  very  little  mention  of 
people  from  the  business  sector  or  from  the  general  com¬ 
munity.  These  people  were  conspicuous  in  their  absence. 
There  was  some  mention  of  getting  the  support  of  the  many 
sporting  organizations,  but  it  would  seem  rather  that  their 
support  was  assumed. 

Comments  concerning  businessmen  were  examined  very 
closely  to  understand  how  they  may  have  affected  the  event. 
When  respondents  were  asked  if  any  businessmen  were  involved 
or  supportive,  many  respondents  replied  that  they  couldn't 
think  of  anybody  in  particular  but  rather  everybody  who  was 
contacted  was  supportive.  It  seems  the  people  involved  in 
the  event  took  for  granted  the  business  sector  would  be  in 
favour  of  the  games  because  of  all  the  money  it  would  bring 
into  Edmonton.  Purves  had  sent  letters  to  "different  organ¬ 
izations  like  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  athletic  groups 
asking  them  for  their  support  -  had  a  pretty  strong  support 
base  for  it  so  he  believed  in  what  he  was  doing."  It 
appears  that  community  organizations  and  other  taxpayers 
were  not  contacted.  The  response  Purves  received  from  these 
groups  was  to  be  a  'testing  period'.  The  feedback  from 
these  organizations  assured  Purves  that  he  had  a  strong  base 
of  support. 
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Purves'  action  represents  a  case  of  mobilization  of 
bias,  as  discussed  by  Bachrach  and  Baratz  (1970).  The 
people  who  would  most  likely  provide  support  were  contacted 
and  the  people  who  may  not  have  provided  support  were  not 
contacted.  In  addition,  he  directed  the  commissioners  who 
supplied  council  with  their  information.  These  actions 
would  guarantee  an  outcome  which  would  favour  the  issue. 
Opposition  to  the  issue  was  not  given  a  chance  to  form  at 
this  early  stage. 

One  such  group  not  contacted  was  the  wider  University 
community.  Judging  by  the  responses  from  people  from  the 
City,  the  University  was  very  reluctant  to  provide  support 
until  they  were  assured  that  the  new  facilities  would  be 
built  on  campus.  In  a  sense,  the  City  bought  the  support  of 
the  University.  This  is  apparent  in  one  respondent's  com¬ 
ments,  the  "the  field  house  was  not  absolutely  essential,  it 
was  essential  in  obtaining  the  support  of  the  University, 
the  University  did  not  benefit  much  by  the  Commonwealth 
Games.  They  became  more  supportive  when  it  found  out  that 
it  was  going  to  receive  some  concrete  benefits."  It  is 
unclear  why  the  University  was  not  contacted  at  the  time  of 
the  inception  of  the  idea  rather  than  after  an  announcement 
of  the  City's  plans  in  the  newspapers.  This  appears  to  be 
poor  planning.  If  the  City  was  positive  the  University 
would  be  supportive  of  this  event  why  did  they  not  include 
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them  at  the  start?  The  actions  of  the  City  pressured  the 
University  to  make  a  quick  decision.  Only  after  offering 
the  University  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  facilities,  did 
the  city  secure  their  support. 

Comparison  of  Powerful  People  to  Test  Hypothesis 

The  comparison  of  powerful  people  identified  by  this 
method  produces  a  much  greater  overlap  than  the  previous  two 
methods.  Although  there  are  fewer  names  overlapping  as  com¬ 
pared  to  method  two,  the  per  cent  of  overlap  is  greater. 
Out  of  a  list  of  fifteen  (Commonwealth  Games)  and  a  list  of 
fourteen  (University  Games )  6  people  overlap.  They  include, 
Ed  Zemrau,  Peter  Lougheed,  Al  Adair,  Ron  Hayter,  Alex 
Fallow,  and  Maury  Van  Vliet.  The  extent  of  overlap  in  this 
case  is  ( 6+6 ) t ( 1 5+14 ) xl 00  =  41.3%. 

The  results  from  this  analysis  support  the  hypothesis. 
There  is  sufficient  overlap  to  conclude  that  a  persistent 
power  structure  responsible  for  obtaining  both  events 
existed  in  Edmonton. 

Although  the  hypothesis  was  supported  with  a  41%  over¬ 
lap,  the  test  was  not  totally  conclusive.  Four  people  (Al 
Adair,  Ed  Zemrau,  Maury  Van  Vliet  and  Alex  Fallow)  were 
identified  as  key  influentials  in  one  issue  but  only  as 
influential  in  the  other.  They  were  still  considered  to  be 
powerful  in  the  issue,  but  they  were  not  as  powerful  or  as 
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influential  as  others  in  the  same  event.  Only  Ron  Hayter 
and  Peter  Lougheed  were  considered  to  be  key  influentials  in 
both  issues. 

It  appears  that  the  covert  aspect  of  power  cannot  be 
separated  or  ignored  in  a  study  of  power  structures.  With 
the  inclusion  of  a  method  for  the  measurement  of  covert 
power,  the  patterns  of  influence  change  dramatically.  For 
example,  individuals  identified  as  powerful  in  the  third 
method  (A1  Neils,  Ted  Peterson,  Peter  Lougheed,  A1  Adair  and 
Bert  Hohol)  received  very  few  nominations  in  the  second 
methods.  As  a  result,  they  were  not  considered  to  be 
influential . 

This  occurs  for  people  in  both  events  as  can  be  seen  by 
comparing  the  data  in  (Table  XII ).  Individuals  identified 
as  powerful  in  the  first  method  were  not  considered  powerful 
in  the  second  or  third  methods.  In  particular  Alf  Savage, 
Ron  Ferguson  and  Hugh  Monroe  met  the  criteria  for  the  first 
method,  but  received  few  nominations  in  the  second,  and  were 
not  identified  as  contributing  significantly  to  the  outcome 
of  the  issue  in  the  third  method. 

These  results  show  that  the  people  who  were  the  most 
visible,  and  who  were  perceived  by  many  to  be  powerful,  were 
not  as  powerful  as  they  had  seemed. 

Without  information  obtained  in  method  three  the 
patterns  of  influence  would  not  include  the  passive  and/or 
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Table  XII 


POWERFUL  INDIVIDUALS  IDENTIFIED  BY  THREE  METHODS  OF  ANALYSIS 
COMMONWEALTH  GAMES 


NAMES 

1 .  Overt  Exercise 

of  Power  from 

Documents 

2.  Influence  Ex-  3. 
erting  Activity 
from  Interviews 

Overt  and  Covert 

Active  and  Pas¬ 
sive  Influence 

Col.  Jack  Davies 

Yes 

4 

Key  influential 

Alek  Romaniuk 

Yes 

14 

Key  influential 

Ivor  Dent 

Yes 

13 

Key  influential 

Una  McLean  Evans 

Yes 

3 

Influential 

Ron  Hayter 

Yes 

5 

Key  influential 

Terry  Cavanaugh 

Yes 

1 

No. 

Ches  Tanner 

Yes 

1 

No. 

Ed  Zemrau 

Yes 

7 

Influential 

Maury  Van  Vliet 

Yes 

7 

Key  influential 

Hal  Pawson 

Yes 

10 

No. 

Ted  Peterson 

Yes 

2 

Key  influential 

Peter  Lougheed 

Yes 

1 

Key  influential 

Al  Adair 

Yes 

1 

Key  influential 

Horst  Schmid 

Yes 

4 

No. 

Larry  Healy 

Yes 

0 

No. 

Philip  Rispin 

Yes 

0 

No. 

Dave  Ward 

Yes 

8 

Key  influential 

Ed  Leger 

No 

5 

No. 

Alex  Fallow 

No 

4 

Key  influential 

Bert  Hohol 

No 

3 

Influential 

Derek  Riley 

No 

3 

No. 

Julia  Kiniski 

No 

1 

No. 

Bill  McLean 

No 

1 

No. 

Ron  Ferguson 

No 

3 

No. 

Ross  McBain 

No 

1 

No. 

Bernie  Stanton 

No 

1 

No. 

Zane  Feldman 

No 

1 

No. 

Al  Niels 

No 

1 

Key  influential 

Jim  Hole 

No 

1 

Key  influential 

George  Hughes 

No 

1 

No. 
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Table  XII  (cont'd) 


POWERFUL  INDIVIDUALS  IDENTIFIED  BY  THREE  METHODS  OF  ANALYSIS 
UNIVERSITY  GAMES 


NAMES 

1 .  Overt  Exercise 

of  Power  from 

Documents 

2.  Influence  Ex-  3. 
erting  Activity 
from  Interviews 

Overt  and  Covert 

Active  and  Pas¬ 
sive  Influence 

Cec  Purves 

Yes 

13 

Key  influential 

Doug  Burrows 

Yes 

5 

No 

Alf  Savage 

Yes 

8 

No 

Hugh  Munroe 

Yes 

4 

No 

Jim  Armstrong 

Yes 

7 

No 

Ron  Ferguson 

Yes 

11 

No 

Jan  Connors 

Yes 

3 

No 

Ron  Phillips 

Yes 

2 

No 

Ed  Zemrau 

Yes 

21 

Key  influential 

Herb  McLachlin 

Yes 

11 

Key  influential 

Ross  Macnab 

Yes 

11 

Key  influential 

Mel  Poole 

Yes 

2 

Key  influential 

Dan  Kanishiro 

Yes 

4 

No 

Myer  Horowitz 

Yes 

15 

Key  influential 

Jim  Horseman 

Yes 

5 

No 

Peter  Trenchy 

Yes 

5 

No 

Peter  Lougheed 

Yes 

7 

Key  influential 

Mary  Lemessurier 

Yes 

4 

No 

Gerald  Regan 

Yes 

3 

No 

Steve  Paproski 

Yes 

3 

No 

Iona  Campagnola 

Yes 

3 

No 

John  Schlosser 

No 

6 

Key  influential 

Max  Beretti 

No 

5 

Key  influential 

Ed  Leger 

No 

3 

No 

Al  Adair 

No 

3 

Key  influential 

Elizabeth  Chard 

No 

3 

No 

Pierre  Trudeau 

No 

2 

Key  influential 

Ron  Hayter 

No 

2 

Key  influential 

Percy  Wickman 

No 

2 

No 

Maury  Van  Vliet 

No 

2 

Influential 

Alex  Fallow 

No 

2 

Influential 

Al  Ward 

No 

1 

No 

Bob  Perv 

No 

1 

No 

Lome  Leitch 

No 

1 

No 

Bettie  Hewes 

No 

1 

No 

Lois  Campbell 

NO 

1 

No 

Joanne  Monroe 

No 

1 

No 
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covert  holders  of  power.  Only  those  people  who  were  visibly 
and  actively  involved  would  be  identified  as  power  holders. 

Projected  Reputational  Method 

Respondents  were  asked  to  name  those  people  they  per¬ 
ceived  would  be  essential  in  obtaining  another  major 
sporting  event  for  Edmonton  (e.g.,  Pan-Am  Games).  The 
responses  to  this  question  focussed  upon  the  positions  which 
would  be  required  and  upon  particular  characteristics  which 
people  would  need.  Names  of  particular  people  were  not 
mentioned . 

Although  the  responses  varied,  all  of  the  respondents 
mentioned  the  positions  which  were  vested  with  the  formal 
authority  for  making  decisions.  These  positions  included, 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  city  administrators  (planners,  commis¬ 
sioners),  premier,  provincial  ministers  and  prominent 
businessmen.  Some  of  the  respondents  also  included  the 
prime  minister,  federal  minister  and  national  sport 
governing  bodies. 

All  of  the  respondents  stressed  that  all,  or  at  least 
the  majority  of  these  positions  were  essential.  In 
addition,  the  people  in  these  positions  had  to  be  co-opera¬ 
tive.  Respondents  tended  to  agree  that  a  lack  of  support 
from  one  or  more  of  these  positions  could  disrupt  the  whole 
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In  addition  to  the  positions,  respondents  stressed  the 
importance  of  different  characteristics.  Several  respon¬ 
dents  stressed  "expertise"  and  "prominence  in  the  com¬ 
munity."  Others  indicated  that  people  should  be  "well 
known,"  have  a  lot  of  "energy"  and  be  "well  organized." 
Still  others  suggested  that  "contacts"  were  essential. 
These  were  a  few  of  the  characteristics  which  were 
mentioned. 

The  positions  and  characteristics  identified  by 
respondents  in  this  method  were  similar  to  the  positions  and 
characteristics  identified  in  the  other  methods.  There  was 
one  particular  group  of  people  who  were  involved  in  the  two 
events  but  who  were  not  identified  in  this  method.  This 
group  consists  of  people  from  the  University.  Not  one 
respondent  mentioned  a  person  in  a  university  position. 
Even  respondents  from  the  University  did  not  stress  the  need 
for  university  personnel. 

Some  of  the  roles  of  the  people  in  these  positions  were 
also  stressed  by  many  respondents.  These  tended  to  be  very 
similar  to  the  roles  which  emerged  in  the  previous  events. 
For  example  respondents  indicated  that  the  "support  of  the 
mayor  is  essential"  for  obtaining  the  formal  support  of  the 
municipal  government.  This  was  evident  in  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  events.  As  indicated  by  several  respondents 
"without  the  support  of  the  mayor,  the  idea  never  had  a 
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chance"  and  "the  mayor  can  support  an  issue  or  kill  it." 

The  role  of  the  civic  administrators  was  also  stressed. 
They  are  the  people  who  do  the  "technical  work  and  supply 
city  hall  with  its  information."  The  importance  of  commit¬ 
tees  composed  of  city  commissioners  and  planners  was  identi¬ 
fied  in  the  previous  methods.  City  council  depended  upon 
them  for  information  from  which  to  base  their  decisions. 

With  regards  to  the  importance  of  prominent  business¬ 
men,  this  was  also  evident  in  methods  2  and  3.  Their 
expertise  and  monetary  support  was  identified  as  being 
important  for  the  Commonwealth  Games. 

The  support  of  the  premier  and  provincial  ministers  was 
also  stressed  by  many  respondents.  Some  indicated  that 
"events  requiring  large  amounts  of  money  require  provincial 
and  even  federal  backing."  As  discussed  in  the  third 
method,  the  premier  and  even  the  prime  minister  played 
important  roles. 

The  importance  of  the  position  was  stressed  in  this 
fourth  method,  not  the  person  who  filled  it.  In  fact,  some 
of  the  respondents  even  stated  that  "it  would  be  hard  to  say 
who  would  be  essential,  it  depends  upon  who  is  in  office  at 
that  time. " 

The  evidence  collected  by  this  method  does  not  supply 
support  for  the  hypothesis.  There  were  a  number  of 
overlapping  positions,  many  of  which  were  also  identified 
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as  being  essential  in  attracting  future  events.  There  were, 
however,  few  overlaps  of  particular  people.  In  addition, 
none  of  the  people  identified  in  the  study  were  identified 
as  being  essential  for  bringing  future  sporting  events  to 
Edmonton. 


CHAPTER  5 


CONCLUSIONS 

A  number  of  conclusions  arise  from  the  study.  To 
facilitate  a  more  orderly  discussion  of  the  various  conclu¬ 
sions,  this  chapter  is  divided  into  four  sections.  The 
first  section  deals  with  conclusions  concerning  the 
methodologies  used  in  the  study.  Following  this  is  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  power  structure  in  Edmonton.  Third  is  an 
examination  of  the  utility  of  this  study  (and  of  power 
studies  in  general)  for  the  practitioner.  The  final  section 
provides  suggestions  for  further  research. 

Conclusions  from  Methodology 

The  results  obtained  from  the  different  methods  used  in 
this  study  support  the  contention  of  other  researchers  that 
"reported  findings  may  be  artifacts  of  systematic  disci¬ 
plinary  or  methodologyical  basis  ..."  (Walton  in  Aiken  1970, 
p.  450).  Each  method  led  to  a  different  conclusion  concern¬ 
ing  the  extent  of  overlap  of  influentials  between  events  and 
the  subsequent  existence  of  a  power  structure  related  to 
major  sporting  events.  This  study  revealed  that  different 
conclusions  were  obtained  because  each  method  measured,  or 
identified,  a  different  aspect  of  power. 

In  figure  2  the  particular  method  of  measurement  was 
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combined  with  the  particular  aspect  of  power  upon  which  it 
focused. 

FIGURE  2  Type  of  Power  as  Measured  by  a  Particular  Method 
Affect  on  Outcome  of  Issue 
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A  number  of  disadvantages  became  apparent  after  using 
the  first  method  (decisional  analysis  based  upon  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  documents)  to  measure  power.  The  first  disadvantage 
is  that  method  1  tends  to  over  emphasize  the  formal  or  tech¬ 
nical  aspect  (cell  2)  and  to  a  slightly  lesser  degree,  it 
over  emphasizes  the  overt  aspect  of  power  (cell  1).  It 
fails  to  provide  equal  emphasis  to  the  covert  aspect  of 
power  cell  3 ) . 
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Politicians  and  bureaucrats  are  always  identified 
because  they  are  publicly  involved  in  the  decision  making 
process.  Their  actions  and  views  become  recorded  in  the 
minutes  of  the  meetings,  and  the  press.  People  outside  of 
government  are  also  identified  by  this  method.  These  people 
tend  to  support  the  issue  in  some  visible  manner.  Their 
actions  and  attitudes  also  become  recorded  by  some  form  of 
public  press  (ie.  magazines  and  newspapers). 

The  second  major  disadvantage  was  the  lack  of  avail¬ 
ability  of  certain  types  of  documentation,  particularly  the 
more  personal,  private  and  revealing  documentation.  For 
this  study,  it  was  found  that  private  correspondence  (ie., 
personal  letters  from  various  people  involved  in  either 
issue)  and  Ivor  Dent's  biography  of  the  Commonwealth  Games 
Getting  the  Games  provided  more  valuable  information 
than  press  releases,  magazine  articles  and  minutes  of 
meetings.  Some  of  this  documentation  revealed  some  of  the 
"off  the  record"  lobbying  and  private  disagreements  between 
different  people.  Essentially  this  type  of  documentation 
revealed  some  of  the  non  public  side  of  the  decision  making 
process . 

This  "private"  type  of  documentation  revealed  some  of 
the  covert  aspects  of  power  (cell  3).  However,  due  to  this 
method's  narrow  emphasise  on  cells  1  and  2,  this  tool  is  not 
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considered  to  be  a  good  tool  to  use  for  measuring  power  and 
to  determine  if  a  power  structure  exists.  This  method  would 
be  considered  useful  only  if  more  of  the  private  type  of 
documentation  could  be  obtained.  If  both  the  'private'  and 
'public'  types  of  documentation  can  be  examined  then  both 
the  covert  and  overt  aspects  of  power  could  be  measured. 

In  summary,  the  use  of  documents  as  a  means  for  identi¬ 
fying  powerful  people  can  be  very  limiting.  The  type  of 
data  which  can  provide  much  more  insight  into  an  issue  is 
seldom  available. 

The  second  method  (nominations  for  power)  tends  to 
emphasize  those  people  who  are  overtly  powerful,  or  those 
who  are  perceived  to  be  powerful  (cell  1).  This  method 
makes  some  distinction  as  to  the  relative  power  of  each 
individual.  Those  with  the  most  nominations  are  considered 
to  be  the  most  powerful.  However,  one  particular  conclusion 
reached  stresses  that  visibility  should  not  be  used  as  an 
indication  of  power.  Those  who  are  very  visible  are  not 
always  those  who  have  influence  over  events.  This 
conclusion  was  reached  after  the  data  from  method  3  was 
analyzed.  As  well,  method  2  failed  to  identify  cell  type  3 
(covert  power).  Some  people  were  later  identified  as 
powerful  in  a  covert  manner,  but  not  in  an  overt  manner. 

Out  of  the  four  methods  used  in  this  study  only  the 
third  method  (latent  content  analysis  of  interviews) 
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emphasized  the  covert  aspect  of  power  (cell  3).  Essentially 
method  3  revealed  three  things:  1)  people  with  a  low  amount 
of  visibility  (few  nominations)  could  be  very  influential  in 
a  covert  manner,  2)  people  who  are  the  most  visible  are  not 
always  the  most  powerful,  and,  3)  people  who  may  be  overtly 
powerful  may  also  be  powerful  in  a  covert  manner.  One 
important  conclusion  which  can  be  drawn  from  this  is  that 
the  covert  aspect  of  power  is  very  important  and  should  not 
be  neglected.  If  it  is  not  incorporated  into  power  studies 
the  results  for  each  study  would  be  biased.  Therefore,  the 
covert  aspect  of  power  is  as  important  as  the  overt  aspect. 
It  is,  however,  much  harder  to  measure. 

The  results  obtained  by  method  4  (projected  reputa¬ 
tional)  emphasized  cell  type  2  (the  ceremonial,  formal  or 
technical  functions).  Cell  2  represents  the  position  of  a 
person  rather  than  the  covert  or  overt  use  of  power.  All  of 
the  respondents  to  the  question  (#7,  see  interview  guide) 
answered  it  in  the  same  way.  All  stressed  the  importance  of 
the  position  rather  than  the  name  of  a  person.  Although 
there  were  some  comments  made  concerning  the  importance  of 
personal  characteristics  of  people,  there  were  no  particular 
people  identified.  It  was  not  the  support  of  certain  people 
that  was  essential,  rather,  it  was  the  support  of  people  in 
certain  positions  that  was  important  for  obtaining  another 
major  sporting  event. 
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One  of  the  main  conclusions  drawn  from  these  results 
from  method  4  is  that  people  tend  to  associate  power  with 
position.  The  personal  characteristics  of  people  were  not 
stressed  nearly  as  much  as  the  importance  of  positions. 
Upon  a  comparison  of  the  positions  of  people  from  each  event 
a  large  overlap  of  similar  positions  was  revealed.  The 
positions  which  overlapped  included  the  mayor,  premier, 
adlermen,  provincial  ministers  and  civic  administrators. 

In  summary,  some  of  the  main  methodological  conclusions 
drawn  from  use  of  these  four  methods  are  as  follows:  1) 
different  methods  identify  and  emphasize  different  aspects 
of  power,  2)  the  two  most  important  aspects  of  power  are  the 
overt  and  covert  (located  in  cell  1  and  cell  3),  3)  these 
two  aspects  of  power  were  identified  by  methods  1,  2  and 
method  3,  and  4)  if  one  method  of  identification  is  used  in 
a  study,  a  bias  in  the  results  will  occur,  and  it  is 
therefore  important  to  incorporate  methods  which  will 
measure  both  the  overt  and  covert  aspects  of  power. 

Power  Structure  for  Major  Sporting  Events  in  Edmonton 

Results  obtained  by  methods  1  and  2  do  not  support  the 
hypothesis  that  there  is  an  elite  power  structure  respon¬ 
sible  for  bringing  both  major  sporting  events  to  Edmonton. 
However,  the  third  method  revealed  that  there  was  a  41.3% 
overlap  of  people  from  each  event.  This  41.3%  overlap 
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supports  the  hypothesis.  Therefore,  it  appears  that 
according  to  one  methodology  there  is  a  small  nucleus  of 
people  responsible  for  bringing  both  major  sporting  events 
to  Edmonton. 

Due  to  the  covert  nature  of  the  contributions  of  many 
of  the  people  comprising  this  group,  few  people  in  Edmonton 
are  aware  the  group  exists.  As  well,  few  people  (including 
individuals  involved  in  the  events)  are  aware  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  some  of  the  individuals  in  this  group.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  although  most  Edmontonians  do  not  realize  it,  there 
is  a  covert  group  of  people  responsible  for  obtaining  both 
major  sporting  events. 

In  light  of  the  findings  from  this  study  (and  others) 
the  democratic  process  is  not  as  straightforward  as  it  might 
seem.  It  would  appear  that  the  support  of  a  variety  of 
influential  people  is  important  in  determining  the  outcome 
of  an  issue.  This  support  can  occur  in  a  covert  manner.  It 
may  be  possible  that  a  small  group  of  people  may  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  obtaining  major  sporting  events.  Thus,  it  may  be 
possible  that  small  elite  groups  are  also  responsible  for 
other  areas  in  community  decision  making.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  determine  if  there  is  any  overlap  in  member¬ 
ship  between  groups  involved  in  different  issue  areas. 

Results  from  the  fourth  method  indicate  a  substantial 
overlap  in  the  positions  held  by  people  in  each  event. 
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Although  the  people  holding  the  positions  may  have  changed, 
many  of  the  positions  themselves  have  remained  the  same. 
For  example,  the  position  of  the  mayor  is  evident  in  both 
events  although  a  different  person  held  the  position.  The 
same  is  true  for  several  aldermanic  positions,  provincial 
ministerial  positions,  the  dean  of  the  faculty  of  physical 
education  and  for  several  civic  administration  positions. 
In  conclusion,  it  would  seem  that  by  this  evidence  there  are 
certain  positions  which  are  essential  to  the  success  of 
obtaining  major  sporting-  events.  Without  the  support  of  the 
incumbents  in  these  positions  the  chances  for  obtaining 
major  sporting  events  is  greatly  reduced. 

Utility  of  Study  for  the  Practitioner 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  doing  this  study  was  to 
devise  a  means  for  identifying  influential  people,  or  in 
other  words,  identifying  the  important  linkages  in  the 
decision  making  process  of  an  organization. 

Understanding  the  linkages  in  the  decision  making 
process  of  an  organization  is  essential  to  someone  who  wants 
to  effect  some  sort  of  change  in  its  normal  operation.  For 
example,  a  recreation  practitioner  may  want  to  change  the 
way  funds  are  allocated  to  different  projects.  In  order  to 
effect  any  change  that  person  must  first  know  how  to  move 
through  the  system.  The  organizational  heads  (power 
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brokers)  must  be  reached  and  influenced  to  make  the  desired 
change . 

As  shown  in  the  study,  the  people  responsible  for 
making  the  final  decision  are  only  a  part  of  the  whole 
decision  making  process.  For  example,  a  power  broker  such 
as  Myer  Herowitz  (President  of  the  University  of  Alberta) 
depended  upon  people  such  as  George  Poole  (Associate  Vice 
President  of  Finance)  and  Herb  McLachlin  (Dean  of  the 
Physical  Education  Faculty) .  Cec  Purves  (Mayor  of  Edmonton) 
depended  upon  Ron  Hayter  (Alderman)  and  Ron  Furgeson 
(Special  Events  Co-ordinator  for  Edmonton).  Power  brokers 
(people  in  the  top  decision  making  position)  depend  upon  and 
act  upon  advice  from  a  variety  of  different  people.  The 
practitioner  would  have  to  work  through  these  linkages  to 
the  power  broker  to  make  the  desired  change. 

By  using  the  third  method  of  identification  (latent 
content  analysis  of  interviews)  the  different  linkages  would 
be  identified.  Once  identified,  they  would  be  contacted  on 
a  one  to  one  basis  to  obtain  their  support.  In  turn, 
through  their  advice  and  prompting,  the  power  broker  may  act 
according  to  the  wishes  originally  desired  by  the  prac¬ 
titioner. 

It  is  also  important  to  realize  that  power  brokers  will 
have  linkages  outside  of  the  organization,  which  affect  his 
or  her  decisions.  These  outside  linkages  could  be 
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identified  in  the  same  fashion  as  mentioned  previously. 

This  method  of  identification  could  feasibly  be  used  by 
practitioners  who  are  hoping  to  initiate  some  sort  of  major 
project  or  initiate  some  sort  of  major  change  in  the  way 
things  are  done  in  the  organization  (eg.,  operations, 
structure,  goals  or  objectives) .  Once  the  system  of 
linkages  has  been  identified,  it  is  possible  that  it  could 
be  used  again  at  a  latter  date.  However,  some  changes  will 
occur  over  time  due  to  people  leaving  or  changing 
positions . 

Suggestions  for  Further  Research 

The  methodology  used  in  this  study  could  be  applied  to 
a  variety  of  other  situations.  For  example  other  areas  of 
community  decision  making  could  be  examined  to  determine 
whether  there  are  people  responsible  for  influencing  the 
decision  making  process  for  a  particular  area.  Furthermore, 
the  people  identified  as  being  influential  for  different 
issues  in  different  areas  can  be  compared  to  determine  if 
any  overlap  exists. 

With  regards  to  Edmonton  it  would  be  interesting  to 
examine  a  variety  of  issues  from  the  different  areas  of 
community  decision  making.  An  analysis  of  the  data  which 
would  be  collected  would  provide  a  greater  understanding  of 
Edmonton's  political  decision  making  process.  In  the 
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process  of  the  investigation  the  "movers"  and  the  "shakers" 
(ie.  people  who  get  things  done)  would  be  identified.  To 
some  extent,  the  city's  influential  people  will  be 
revealed. 

Another  use  for  the  methodology  would  be  to  identify 
influential  people  in  sport  at  the  national  level.  Different 
events  over  a  ten  year  period  could  be  examined  to  determine 
if  there  is  any  overlap  of  people  who  are  identified  as 
influential  for  particular  events.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  if  an  elite  power  structure  exists  in  sport  at  the 
national  level.  If  an  elite  power  structure  does  exist,  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  know  who  is  a  part  of  that  structure. 

This  knowledge  would  be  important  for  people  and  groups 
who  are  soliciting  national  organizations  (federal  govern¬ 
ment,  national  sports  governing  bodies  and  private  com¬ 
panies),  for  financial  support. 

Lastly,  the  method  could  be  utilized  by  researchers  in 
other  cities  to  determine  who  is  influential  in  sport  and 
for  obtaining  major  sporting  events.  Different  cities  could 
exhibit  different  degrees  of  overlap  between  influential 
people . 

Recommendations  for  Methodological  Approach 

The  covert  aspect  of  power  should  be  stressed  as  much 
as  possible  and  much  effort  must  be  directed  to  measuring 
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it.  In  light  of  the  findings  from  this  study,  covert  power 
is  very  important  and  should  not  be  neglected.  The  method 
of  investigation  should  be  altered  somewhat  to  provide  more 
of  a  focus  for  identifying  covert  power.  Three  major 
revisions  should  be  incorporated  into  the  methodology  before 
further  use  of  it  is  made.  They  include,  the  elimination  of 
method  2  (number  of  nominations),  greater  pains  should  be 
taken  to  gather  personal  or  private  documentation  and  a 
greater  emphasis  on  method  3  (analysis  of  interviews). 

A  person  should  not  be  considered  powerful  based  upon 
the  number  of  nominations  they  receive.  The  number  of 
nominations  does  not  measure  overt  power  but  rather  deter¬ 
mines  or  measures  the  extent  of  a  person's  visibility. 
Therefore  the  method  is  of  no  value. 

The  information  gleaned  from  private  letters  and  closed 
meetings  provides  information  which  identifies  covert 
actions  and  covert  power.  Some  of  the  private  and  personal 
documents  examined  for  this  study  revealed  information  both 
unknown  to  the  public  and  information  contrary  to  public 
belief.  These  types  of  documents  provide  valuable 
information.  They  are,  unfortunately,  hard  to  obtain. 
However,  more  effort  should  be  directed  to  obtaining  these 
documents.  Respondents  to  the  interviews  could  be  asked  to 
provide  copies  of  personal  letters  and  other  private 
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The  third  method,  content  analysis  of  people's  com¬ 
ments,  proved  to  provide  much  information  about  people  who 
were  powerful  in  an  overt  manner  and  those  who  were  powerful 
in  a  covert  manner.  A  greater  amount  of  information  could 
be  obtained  if  respondents  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
examine  the  questionnaire  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  inter¬ 
view.  Respondents  would  be  given  more  time  to  recollect 
names  and  occurrences.  In  addition,  they  would  be  able  to 
consult  their  own  personal  records. 

During  the  interviews  for  this  study,  many  respondents 
could  have  supplied  more  information  (names  and  occurrences) 
had  they  been  given  more  time.  This  was  stated  by  some  and 
alluded  to  by  others. 

Another  improvement  which  should  be  made  is  to  increase 
the  time  limits  for  obtaining  interviews.  One  problem  with 
this  study  was  that  not  all  (or  even  the  majority)  of  the 
people  nominated  as  powerful  were  interviewed.  This  was  due 
to  time  constraints.  Some  of  the  people  who  were  identified 
as  powerful  (by  method  3)  were  not  interviewed.  These 
people  may  have  been  able  to  provide  the  information,  to 
which  other  people  already  interviewed,  were  not  privy.  New 
names  and  more  information  concerning  the  covert  aspects  of 
the  issues  could  have  been  obtained.  Therefore,  more  time 
should  be  allocated  for  the  interview  aspect  of  the 
methodology . 
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It  would  also  be  advantageous  to  interview  a  respondent 
twice.  A  respondent  may  remember  details  he  or  she  had 
previously  forgotten.  More  information  would  be  collected 
this  way.  In  addition,  the  second  interview  would  provide  a 
good  reliability  check.  The  information  collected  in  each 
interview  would  be  compared  to  determine  the  extent  of  con¬ 
sistency.  Reliability  would  be  greater  for  those  interviews 
which  provide  fairly  consistent  responses. 

In  addition  it  is  important  to  be  aware  of  the  impact 
of  ideology  on  the  method  chosen  to  identify  powerful  people 
and  the  cut  off  point  for  deciding  with  a  power  structure 
does  exist  or  not.  People  looking  for  an  elite  will  accept  a 
lower  overlapping  point,  whereas  pluralists  look  for  a 
larger  overlap.  A  major  problem  in  this  type  of  research  is 
that  there  is  no  definitive  cut  off  point.  For  example,  some 
studies  (Robert  E.  Agger  et.  al.,  1964,  and  Delbert  C. 
Miller,  1958)  accepted  cut  off  points  which  were  below  30%. 
If  these  cut  off  points  were  used  for  this  study,  then  the 
second  method  would  also  have  found  an  elite  power 
structure . 

The  findings  in  this  study  show  the  problem  of 
ideologies  and  their  affect  on  the  selection  of  methodology 
and  problem  of  selecting  a  cut  off  point.  The  cut  off  point 
can't  be  too  low  so  that  an  elite  power  structure  is  sure  to 
be  found,  nor  should  it  be  too  high  so  that  an  elite  power 
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structure  will  never  be  found. 

This  study  has  shown  some  of  the  inherent  problems 
which  with  researchers  are  faced  with  in  the  study  of  power 
structures  in  the  community.  More  importantly,  this  study 
has  also  shown  how  all  of  these  problems  and  innaccurate 
assumptions  about  power  (as  discussed  in  pages  11  to  23)  can 
be  overcome.  Due  to  the  elimination  of  many  of  these  past 
problems,  the  findings  from  this  study  are  closer  to  reality 
(i.e.,  the  actual  distribution  of  power  and  its  use  in 
bringing  major  sporting  events  to  Edmonton) .  By  utilizing 
the  recommendations  suggested  in  this  chapter  for  the 
methodological  approach,  the  findings  of  future  research 
will  also  be  closer  to  reality. 

Essentially,  this  study  has  achieved  the  goals  which 
were  set  down  on  page  6  in  the  first  chapter.  Firstly,  the 
methodology  used  in  this  study  coupled  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  this  chapter  provides  a  guideline  for  other 
researchers  in  their  efforts  to  discover  the  distribution  of 
power.  Findings  in  this  study  were  not  pre-ordained  because 
of  methodological  or  conceptual  bias.  Steps  were  taken  to 
eliminate  this  bias  which  has  plagued  most  of  the  past 
research. 

The  first  goal  can  be  considered  to  be  theoretically 
important  (i.e.,  concerns  the  debate  between  methodological 
and  conceptual  differences),  whereas  the  second  goal  can  be 
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considered  to  be  more  practically  important.  It  is  very 
important  to  identify  the  people  who  affect  the  decision 
making  process  in  a  covert  way  (e.g.,  mobilization  of  bias) 
in  order  to  hold  them  accountable  for  their  actions.  In 
other  words,  people  responsible  for  certain  policies  which 
affect  community  life  should  be  revealed  so  that  they  can  be 
held  accountable  for  their  actions.  In  addition,  people 
(such  as  recreation  practitioners)  can  obtain  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  decision  making  process  and  of  the 
different  linkages  involved. 

Studies  such  as  this  one  are  worth  doing  because  it  is 
very  important  to  understand  the  decision  making  process  and 
to  identify  and  hold  accountable  those  people  who  make 
decisions  which  affect  our  lives.  Decisions  are  made  which 
benefit  some  and  harm  others.  Those  people  who  are  harmed 
by  a  decision  can  take  an  appropriate  action  to  penalize  the 
person  who  made  the  decision.  For  example,  they  can  change 
their  vote  during  the  next  election,  lobby  public  officials, 
write  a  letter,  or  even  take  legal  action.  People  can  also 
reward  those  who  make  decisions  which  benefit  them.  For 
example,  a  politician  may  receive  extra  votes  at  election 
time,  public  officials  or  private  officials  may  get  a 
promotion,  or  a  number  of  other  things. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA 


FACULTY  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCAT 
AND  RECREATION 


Department  of 

EDMONTON,  ALBERTA,  CANADA  T6G 


Recreation  Administration 

2HS  TELEPHONE  432-5171 


n c  1  r 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Recreation  Administration  at 
the  university  of  Alberta,  I  am  presently  conducting  a  study  to  identify 
people  who  had  a  significant  effect  during  the  initial  stage  of  bringing 
the  1978  Commonwealth  Games  and/or  the  1983  University  Student  Games 


.dmonton . 


T  f 
J.  L 


is  the  aim  of  tnis  study  tc  identify  those  people  wno 
had  a  significant  effect,  either  by  supporting  or  opposing  the  bid  be¬ 
hold  these  Games  in  Edmonton.  In  order  to  obtain  information  about 
these  people,  your  knowledge  and  assistance  are  very  important  since 
veu  have  been  intimately  involved  in  one  or  either  of  these  events. 


The  objective  of  the  study  is  to  compare  the  people  who  had  a  significant 
effect  upon  the  initial  stage  of  either  event.  The  initial  stage,  for 
the  purpose  of  this  study,  is  identified  as  that  stage  in  which  the  bid 


to  host  the  Games  was  secured.  It  is  honed  that  this  study 
if  'here  is  a  particular  leadership  structure  responsible  f 
lopment  of  both  maj; 
is  to  improve  upon  pas 
the  community. 


sporting  events.  The  me 
methods  for  identifyin 


wi  i !  revea  : 
r  the  deve- 
n  reason  for  the  study 
leadership  structurerin 


The  information  I  need  will  be  collected  in  an  interview  lasting  about 
thirty  minutes  to  an  nour.  All  of  your  answers  will  be  kept  confioentia 
If  you  have  no  objections,  I  would  like  to  tape  record  the  interview.  I 
is  mainly  a  matter  of  convenience,  but  it  also  safeguards  against  incom¬ 
plete  and  inaccurate  note  taking. 


Snortly  after  you  receive  this  letter,  I  will  be  contacting  you  by  phone 
to  make  an  appointment  to  meet  with  you  at  your  convenience. 


Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  and  I  will  look 
If  vou  have  any  Questions,  please  contact  me  a 


forward  to  meeting  with  you. 
my  office  (432-2763'. 


Si ncerely , 

Mark  Koley 
Graduate  Student 
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f  n 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA 

FACULTY  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  RECREATION 
OFFICE  OF  THE  DEAN 


TO  WHO M  IT  MAY  CONCERN 


•  •  i. .  M a-Jz  Kcley,  a  graduate  tX.udc.nt  item  the  department  of  KCc/icafa-T. 
Ac  mo  iiadon ,  at  the.  University  of  A  Iberia,  it  widc-ltakA.no  a  ttudu  ivnich 


t  __ 

L 


•*cai-5c.'  upon  -the  development  of  proposals  designed  to  bad  -lor  the 


aunt 


ament  on  to  ttaqc  the  1978  Commcmoealth  Games  and  the  1983  University  Garnet 


~~  :  •  W  /i  •-  ■*-  r 

».  1  l  *  wv.a  v.  •  l  •  w-  e 


gather  the  necessary  In  to  sanation  far  hit  act  catch,  he  alii  ncea 
to  meet  alth  a  numb  on  o  f  key  Edmontonian  t  a  on  a  short  time.  Vcu  ane  one  of 
the  Individuals  whom  Mark’s  committee  hat  agreed  can  provide  vital  Informa¬ 
tion  about  the  generation  of  Edmonton ' -6  bid  f on  thee e  major  world  t pent. 


.  o  /  r  i  •  n  ,  i 

A  <_/>  1/  cL-C- 


I  am  ve-ay  much,  tn  t  up  pc -at  of  idiot  Wt.  holey  It  truing  to  accom¬ 


plish  and  I  would  urge  that  you  give  favorable  consideration 


iaviXA.no  nr 


m  Intervene. 


In  my  capacity  at  Peon  of  the  Faculty  of  Physical  Education  and  Reere 
alien,  and  at  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  to  the  study,  1  can  pert  on 
vouch  fcT  the  Integrity  of  this  young  man  and  the  worth  of  thh  research  ef 


Sincerely  yours, 


R.G.  Glats $cnd ,  Pc an 
Faculty  of  Physical  Education 
and  Recreate  on 


EDMONTON.  ALBERTA,  CANADA  T6G  2hr9 
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Questionnaire  Schedule 

First  of  all  I’d  like  to  say  your  responses  will  be  kept  annonyroous 
’Whatever  you  say  will  not  be  linked  back  to  you  personally. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  which  method  you  would  prefer  me 
to  use  in  recording  your  responses.  The  two  methods  of  recording 
are  note  taking  or  a  tape  recording.  I  would  prefer  to  use  the  tape 


-1  ~  _  -V  r-« 


er  oecause  it  is  cuiCKer  anc  it  :s  tne  more  accurate  metnoc  :cr 


^cording  responses.  Some  of  the  intent  or  meaning  of  a  response 
m  be  lost  or  mucdlec  through  hurried  note  taking.  Tne  option  . 


-urs,  oecause  some  people  co  not  tee* 


Ttabie  soeaKins 


tape  recorder.  Remember,  whether  you  are  taped  or  quoted  by  notes 
all  of  your  responses  will  be  annonymous . 

My  questions  will  be  directed  at  identifying  persons  who  have 


some 


important  affect  upon  the  games  during  the  early  stage  of  its 


development.  I  will  call  this  the  initiation  stage.  This  is  when 
the  games  were  not  yet  accepted  by  the  City  of  Edmonton.  Tni?  is 
the  stage  where  individuals  were  trying  to  win  the  bid  tc  get  supoc 


ig  the  games  to  Edmonton;  tney  were  trying  to  get  it 


tne 


ground.  Of  course  during  this  time,  there  were  also  people  opposed 
to  bringing  the  games  to  Edmonton. 

I  would  like  to  identify  the  people  who  have  had  or  may  have 
had  an  important  bearing  on  the  development  of  the  games  at  this  esriv 
and  critical  stage.  The  people  who  have  had  seme  important  arrect 
upon  the  issue  could  be  overtly  involved  or  could  have  not  been  overt uy 
involved  but  may  have  still  some  affect  upon  the  support  or  opposition 
during  this  early  stage. 


«*n*Sa-*  '•'i-fis  j 
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I'd  like  to  start  off  with  a  general  question  about  what  you 
feel  the  benefits  to  the  City  the  games  have  provided.  If  you  are 
opposed,  what  co  you  feel  are  the  negative  aspects  that  the  gates 
have  performed? 

Now  then,  what  is  vour  opinion  are  the  benefits  provided  bv  the 


came: 


(Either  Commonwealth  Games,  or  University  Games).  (If  cpocs 


then,  what  are  the  negative  aspects  of  the  Games?) 

Now,  I'd  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  your  particuia: 


involvement  in  tne  games. 

When  I  say  involved,  it  could  include  active  membership  on  a 
committee  selected  to  handle  a  problem;  contacting  others  on  behalf 
of  or  against  the  proposed  decision ; speaking  before  interested  groups 
about  the  decision;  and  contributing  funds  to  publicise  or  otherwise 
support  or  defeat  the  proposed  decision. 


NAME 


OCCUPATION  (During 

in  i  L 

iaticn  S 

Z  2  £  6 

Tne  first 

question  is  were  you  involved  in 

ei  t 

her  the 

C  ommon w e  a 1 1  h 

l? 2.Tn6 s  or 

the  University  Student  Games,  or 

both 

.  during 

the  initiate 

stage  of 

bringing  the  Games  to  Edmonton? 

Were  you 

supportive  for  bringing  the  games 

to 

Edmonton 

or  opposed 

to  bringing  them  here? 

The  next  question  is  designed  to  obtain  a  little  more  information 
concerning  your  own  involvement  in  the  games. 

Could  you  please  recount  your  involvement  in  the  promotion  (or 
opposition)  of  the  Games.  If  involved  in  both  games  please 
involvement  for  both  games. 


c 


recoun  t 
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I  am  also  interested  in  learning  how  you  became  involved  with  the 
games.  Could  you  also  recount  now  you  first  became  involved  in 
the  games? 

These  next  two  questions  are  directed  towards  identifying  individuals 
who  you  perceive  has  some  important  impact  or  input  into  the 
support  or  opposition  of  the  games  during  the  initial  stage. 

These  people  can  be  considered  powerful  because  their  presence 
had  a  great  affect  on  the  development  of  the  games  in  the  initial 
stage . 

There  may  be  two  types  of  powerful  people  who  may  have  had  an 
important  affect  upon  the  support  or  oppositior.  of  the  games.  The 
first  type  of  powerful  people  consist  of  those  who  were  involved 
to  some  extent  in  the  games,  and  through  their  involvement  were 
very  influential  in  the  development  of  the  issue.  The  other  type 
of  powerful  person  may  not  be  considered  to  have  become  actively 
involved  in  the  issue  as  the  former,  but  may  still  have  had  some 
important  affect  upon  the  development  of  the  games.  This  type 
of  powerful  person  may  have  been  supportive  of  bringing  the  games 
to  Edmonton  or  they  could  have  been  opposed  to  bringing  them  to 
Edmonton . 

(a)  The  first  question  is,  who  do  you  perceive  were  the  most 

powerful  or  influential  people  involved  in  the  games  issue 
during  the  initiation  stage,  whether  they  were  in  favor 
or  opposed  to  the  games? 

xb)  The  second  part  of  the  question  tries  to  identify  the  silent 
individuals  whom  you  perceive  as  powerful  and  have  had  some 


■ 
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important  affect:  upon  the  initial  stage.  :ne  question  is,  who 
of  these  non-participants  do  you  perceive  to  be  powerful? 

(e.g.  BUSINESS  MEN,  POLITICIANS,  CITIZENS  OR  CITIZEN  GROUPS) 
What  reasons  can  you  give  for  perceiving  then,  to  be  powerful 
and  having  some  important  affect  upon  the  games? 


For  the  purpose  of 

continuing  the 

investigation,  cculc  you  plea 

identify  ether  tec 

pie  who  you  know 

were  individuals  in  the  supp 

or  opposition  of  : 

he  games  during 

the  initial  stage. 

Q 

VW  • 

Finally,  this  last 

question  would 

like  to  get  vour  perception  o 

which  persons  would  be  necessary  or  essential  for  securing  the 
bid  for  another  major  sporting  event,  say  the  Pan  Am  Games. 

Whom  do  you  believe  would  be  very  important  to  have  the  support 
of,  for  bringing  the  Pan  American  Games  to  Edmonton? 


< 


